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Posing for publicity shots are not minutes' 
work. Hours are spent learning the art. 
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DON’T FIND GLAMOUR 
-you make it 


GRANT L. LAWRENCE 

"THESE DAYS you get what you 
want: if you can’t find it, you 
make it. That goes even for the 
kind of person you want — even for 
the kind of lovely girl you want 
for a stage show or a film. 

It is the result of the growth 
of show business to the stage where 
a girl can be a million-dollar in- 
vestment, and where the lack of 
the right girl at the right time 
can be almost as bad as not having 
a camera on the set. 

The technique of making your 
own box-office lovely has evolved 
from the realisation that beauty and 
all the other ingredients necessary 
to the kind of girl who is the 
big wheel of show business, do not 
often come in the one parcel. 

And, as the first and biggest item 
in show business is what you see, 
showgirl makers start with what 
they see, and build on it. 

There is, of course, the physical 
type of girl who will never look 
right: but there is the type of 
beauty with the makings of the 
right curves, the right leg length, 
the right mould of face. There 
are, one Hollywood talent scout says, 
a million girls a year who look 
basically right; but when you take 
them apart, they lack a lot. 


The answer to the old question about 
what little girls are made of is still 
a puzzle; but Hollywood has its well- 
eut formula for making big girls 
. . . here’s a run-through on their 
technique. 

Well, the lacks are becoming less 
and less important as the technique 
of building a girl develops. 

If she lacks a good walk, it isn’t 
difficult to teach her deportment; 
if she lacks the right complexion, 
it isn’t difficult to clear up her 
skin and give her a complexion; if 
she lacks the right kind of voice, 
there are always elocution teachers; 
and if, in spite of basic good pro- 
portions, she has a little extra here 
and there, it isn’t hard to diet 
and exercise her down to the right 

And it is along those lines that 
the technique of making glamour 
has developed. 

Brucks Randell has surged to the 
fore recently as one of Hollywood’s 
top talent finders who has been 
successful enough at it to launch 
himself into the independent field 
as a producer. He stakes every- 
thing on his ability to bring out 
what cinema audiences the world 
over wants, and he demonstrates 
on Paula King and Carol Field 
how it is done. 

He picks Paula and Carol for the 
very reason that you probably have 
not heard of them, because they 
are two ordinary candidates for 
stardom, with the basic require- 
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ments. Paula is a 20-year-old 
blonde, Carol, as old, is brunette. 

In the case of Carol, she has 
been stage-hardened since, at the 
age of eight, she arrived in Holly- 
wood from New York, and when 
only eleven made her debut in a 
Los Angeles production of “Show- 
boat”. Carol's long suit is dancing 
—but in spite of that, and a long 
residence in Hollywood, and a 
continuous attempt to get some- 
where in show business, only a 
year ago did she get a small part 
in her first full-length movie. 

Paula, by contrast, has no ex- 
perience at all in the business. She 
was quietly going to a Californian 
high school when Randell noticed 
her and thought she was the kind 
of girl who would groom for a 
future. Randell was not deterred 
by the fact that, if she comes 
good, she is going to be an exception 
to an important rule: she is well 
under size for stardom, being only 
five feet two inches tall, weighing 
just under eight stone. 

What is happening to both girls 
is a blueprint for star-making. They 
study dramatics, and are put 
through the physical training tables 
by Terry Hunt, the famous Holly- 
wood gymnastic expert who is en- 
trusted with the most perfect 
and most valuable figures in the 
world. 

Terry knows exactly what a girl 
should look like, and uses every 
kind of gymnasium equipment, and 
the teaching of jiu jitsu as well, 
to mould the figures that are 
wanted. Even boxing lessons have 
been given to both Paula and 
Carol as part of their physical 
training. 

Physical development to Terry is 
something far more specialised than 
the usual keep-fit routines; he 
knows which exercises put an inch 


on here or take it off there, which 
muscles ought to be hardened to 
assist the right kind of figure. 

“Reducing” in the usual sense is 
not an important part 1 of his rou- 
tine, but when Paula stood on 
the scales he decided she had to 
take off a few pounds, and off they 

As far as natural movements 
were concerned, neither Paula nor 
Carol knew how to walk or how to 
sit— for screen purposes. So they 
had to learn. It was— as it is for 
every candidate for glamour — a 
back • breaking job, tedious hours 
of repetition, careful instruction, 
practice, harder than the daily jobs 
most girls do, and with no more 
reward than a possible chance to 
compete with the people already 
on top, if the whole routine paid 
dividends. 

Even the poses for publicity shots 
which followed, were not the walk- 
on-and-smile jobs that most un- 
instructed girls think photography 
is. Dave Sutton, who makes the 
publicity shots at this stage, has 
much more to do than click the 
camera shutter. He has to teach 
the girls how to pose. How to 
cross their legs, how to hold 
their hands, how to smile, how to 
stand, or sit, or recline. 

Dave takes shots with contrast — 
shots of what the girls thought 
was good, to be later put beside 
the shots he liked, to have the 
differences pointed out, noted and 
explained. There are a lot of shocks 
for the beginner as the poses 
they thought were good are seen 
in cold black and white. 

Now all of this would be a hard 
education if it were regulated to 
the requirements of each girl; but 
it is regimented to a schedule, just 
as the actual movie-making of the 
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girls' future is scheduled, and 
they don’t have a dull or spare 
second. Make-up is a very im- 
portant job; and while one girl is 
being made up, the other has to 
study her script. And make-up 
isn't just a case of when the make- 
up man, or girl, thinks it looks 
okay in the mirror. Make-up and 
hair styles are photographed to 
see exactly how they will reflect 
to the camera. 

Paula and Carol, just as they feel 
they are getting somewhere, are 
made - up, photographed, and 
criticised — and then it is done 
.again. It is just practice. 

If it is likely to become irksome, 
they are regaled with anecdotes 
of what to expect in future. 
Stories of dramatic roles where 
the star has to arrive at the 


make-up studio as early as five 
in the morning, so that the make- 
up, after hours of work, will be 
right for the camera. 

Then come the stories of how for 
perhaps ten minutes actual theatre 
screening, the stars stand under 
the lights for hours, rehearsing the 
sequence over and over again, re- 
peating their lines, being coached 
and corrected in exactly tire way 
the director wants the sequence. 
That is hot, tedious, and exhausting 
work. Quite apart from the beauty 
aspect of their careers, film people 
have to be fit and stay fit to cope 
with the strain. 


Countess Franciska Anna Maas 
teaches the girls posture. Here she 
is showing Paula how to breathe 
correctly. 



But that, for Paula and Carol, 
is a future problem. Because, as 
stars whose grooming has cost a 
great deal of money and whose 
publicity build-up has cost a great 
deal more, they are a big-money 
investment by the time they hit the 
audience in the pocket. 

To have them fade out after one 
or two pictures is to lose a lot of 
money. 

How do the fresh-faced girls like 
Debbie Reynolds, the sultry 
beauties like Marilyn Monroe and 
Jane Russell, the dramatic actresses 
like Ingrid Bergman remain fresh 
and unchanged year after year? 

They all have gone through this 
preliminary grooming stage of 
being built and built up for star- 
dom. But then they go for years, 
and on the screen they look like 
the same people who first apeared. 
How do they do that? 

The camera being as quick-eyed 
and accurate as it is, there isn’t 
any room for faking. Eye wrinkles 
can be touched out of a portrait, 
but they cannot be retouched from 
a screen sequence. The face has 
to be right: Make-up is only part 
answer; too much make-up, to hide 
facial defects, would show as badly 
as the defects themselves. 

No, Paula and Carol learn that 
the hard regiment of being groomed 
will be part of their lives as long 
as they are on the screen. They 
have to stay groomed. It doesn't 
do the girl any good to have the 
audience remarking that she’s put 
on weight since her last picture, 
so it’s back to Terry Hunt, back 
to the gym grind, and a life that 
is lived according to strictly laid 
down rules, to keep away unwanted 
fat, wrinkles, tiredness, sluggishness, 
or any of the ravages of the hard 
studio life. 

How do they live up to those 
wild parties, is the natural question. 


The answer is, of course, that the 
wild parties are greatly exaggera- 
ted; that their public appearances 
are timed, staged, and glamorised; 
that their private entertainment is 
scheduled to give them relaxation 
without indulgence. If half the 
stories told about Hollywood high 
living were true, Brucks Randell 
says, there wouldn’t be a beautiful 
woman or an athletic man left on 
the screen. 

He also points out that the 
modem trend in films makes it 
harder than ever for the players 
to keep level. He points out that 
today, in many a film, an actor is 
required to strip to the waist— and 
when he does he has to show 
muscles, and the muscle has to be 
real. Girls are required to appear 
in scanty costumes, or swimsuits; 
and there is no room for faking 
a figure when they come out like 
that. 

One case in point is Jane Russell, 
whose earliest appearances excited 
some controversy as to whether 
she was built up for her part. 
The effective answer was later 
parts where, as in the “French 
Line”, her costumes answered the 
question quite effectively. 

Figure-revealing garments may be 
easy on the eye, but they are 
hard on the star; because they 
call for more work on keeping the 
kind of figure the studio has set 
out to build. 

None of which the young as- 
pirants to stardom fully realise — 
at first. 

Sure, the rewards for stardom 
are high — they have to be, because 
of the exacting routine they im- 
pose on the candidates. 

And candidates have to be found; 
found in the raw, shaped to re- 
quirement, and kept that way 
until they have paid a dividend on 
the investment they represent. 
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but they all agreed that he had a 
broken nose. 

Opinion was most divided as 
to the gunman’s eyes, mouth, chin 
and other features, but Valanis 
patiently questioned them all. He 
took a chart from his pocket and 
showed it to the witnesses. The 
chart showed 34 types of noses, 
six head shapes, several variations 
of mouth, chin, hairline. He asked 
the witnesses to point out which 
features most resembled the gun- 

Going by majority opinion, 
Valanis set to work with a pencil. 
He sketched the face of the gun- 
man, as described, altering details 
here and there as directed. ‘"Lower 
the hairline here, shorten the chin, 
squint the eyes a bit more.” 

Finally Valanis had his sketch 
completed to the approval of the 
witnesses of the shooting. 

The sketch was published in 
Chicago newspapers and evidently 
it was pretty accurate, because, 
three days later the body of a 
man whose features greatly re- 
sembled the sketch, was found in 
a shallow grave. He was identified 
as Red Smith, wanted for murder. 
Evidently his partners in crime did 
not want to be identified with 
Smith, so had eliminated him. 

It was several years ago that the 
Chicago Police Department bought 
itself a drawing board as a weapon 
in its war against crime. It has 
taken its place alongside the finger- 
print method, radio, television and 
fast cars in its battle with criminals. 
And A1 Valanis is employed as 
its artist. 

Valanis compiled the chart of 
face characteristics. He also com- 
piled figure characteristics and 
these undoubtedly help eye wit- 
nesses in their descriptions of 
wanted men — or women. 

Only rarely are accurate des- 


criptions given, but, prompted by 
Valanis with his chart, the artist 
draws such accurate likenesses that 
the missing man is always identi- 
fied, if not immediately, then when 
he is found. It is a police line- 
up on canvas. 

Valanis says, “I like the witnesses 
to describe the criminal’s nose-and- 
chin angle, his forehead and the 
shape of his mouth. I can work 
from these.” 

Witnesses watch Valanis while 
he is drawing and check his work 
while it is in progress. On one 
occasion he interviewed a man who 
had been assaulted, suffering severe 
head injuries. Valanis listened 
to the victim's somewhat hazy 
description of the attacker, which 
was aided by the charts. Valanis 
began to draw each detail as it 
was given. Soon he had a complete 
description of the attacker on his 
pad — a description in sketch. The 
attacker was apprehended. 

Burglars have found themselves 
on Valanis’ canvas. So have robbers, 
murderers, kidnappers and other 
criminals. 

Valanis says that the best wit- 
nesses are newspaper sellers, house- 
wives, salesmen and students. 
Maybe the reason for this is that 
newspaper sellers and salesmen 
meet so many people and learn to 
judge character in order to best 
sell their wares. Hence they must 
be observant. Housewives, having 
to spend most of their time in the 
home, take notice of people they 
see, in order to take away their 
boredom of housework. Students 
are naturally inclined to notice 
things and people as they are 
training the mind all the time. 

But the worst witnesses, accord- 
ing to Valanis, are physicians, bar- 
men and lift operators. Here again, 
the reason for their lack of ob- 
servation can be explained, Doctors 
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look, not so much at features, but 
for interior signs of illnesses. Bar- 
men and lift operatojs get tired 
of people and do not regard them 
as individuals, but as masses. 

Women are better witnesses 
than men, is another observation 
of the pencil detective. That is 
a well-known fact. Women look 
at other women from a critical 
point of view, noting their attire 
and their make-up. Women notice 
men with interest in the same 
manner that men notice women. 

Recently Valanis has added a 
few more things to his art. He 
carries modelling clay with him 
and samples of material. The for- 
mer is even better than pencil, 
as it shows the shape in three- 
dimension, thus being more ac- 
curate and making witnesses more 
sure of their descriptions. 

The samples of dress or suit 
materials are invaluable aids to 
identification. 

Recently a woman witness of 


a female shoplifter identified tne 
criminal by her dress and pointed 
out to Valanis which material it 
was. She also described her shape 
and pointed out on Valanis’ chart 
which physical form the woman 
most resembled. She went from 
mere to the way the woman had 
h -i hair set, the colour of it, the 
Sha: e of her mouth, how she used 
her lipstick and other make-up. 

Valanis was able to mould an 
almost perfect likeness from the 
clay. He was able to assess the 
approximate height, the colouring 
and the dress of the suspect. The 
shoplifter was caught. 

So another Dick Tracy innovation 
has really become part and parcel 
of the police force. First there 
was the wrist radio, now in f ull 
use in America, now there is the 
pencil sketch of the crooks. Very 
soon it won’t be safe for criminals 
to commit any crime. In Chicago 
they certainly fear Valanis and his 
pencil. 
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Should the GRAND NATIONAL be banned? 


Up to 80 per cent, of horses fail to finish the gruelling ALAN 

Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree. Many have to be RAYMOND 
destroyed. Thousands of people demand that it be banned. 


J7VERY year about a quarter of a 
million people attend the Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aintree, 
England, for the thrills of watching 
the bravest thoroughbreds in action 
as they strain every nerve and 
sinew, take fences of various 
heights in their stride — and take 
spills galore. Those 250,000 people 
gamble one million pounds each 
Grand National day on the result 
of this classic. 

And every year thousands of 
people protest strongly about the 
race. “Ban it!” they cry. “It is 


cruel to the horses. If the animals 
don’t die on the track, they die 
later; they are never any good 
afterwards." 

There is something noble and 
courageous about horses who jump 
30 fences in a race of four miles, 
856 yards; there is just reason for 
applause as horses which take bad 
spills struggle to their feet, ready 
to carry on. 

But there is also just cause for 
the banning of such races. Any 
sport is a contest in which the 
victor wins a reward. In almost 


every sport the loser shares the 
spoils. But what reward does the 
horse get? Does he feel proud 
of the Cup his owner has in the 
drawing room? Does he help to 
spend the money his owner wins 
because he, the horse, was able to 
outstay other horses? Maybe he 
thinks the applause of the crowd 
is sufficient payment for the heart- 
breaking race he has just won? 

It is probable that a horse is 
just as happy pulling a cart as 
he is in running the course of 
the Grand National with 12 stone 
on his back. 

The first jump in the race is not 
so bad — a thorn and brush fence 
four feet, six inches high. But 
the third fence is a test. It 
is five feet, three inches, and on 


the other side of it is a six-foot, 
six-inch ditch, which he also has 

Tt is here that many horses fail. 
Many jockeys have landed in that 
ditch. 

The highest jumps are five feet, 
six inches, but the two most 
dreaded jumps are Becher's Brook 
and Valentine’s Brook. These are 
not as high as some of the others. 
Becher’s is four feet, 10 inches 
high, three feet, three inches wide, 
with a six-foot ditch on the other 
side; Valentine's is five feet high, 
with a five-foot, six-inch ditch. But 
what makes these hurdles 
treacherous is the fact that the 
ground on the other side of each 
jump falls away from two to four 
feet. Scores of jockeys have landed 
in these ditches of water, some 
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with their horses, some on their 
own, in the 116 years since the 
first Grand National. It was then 
that the famous rider. Captain 
Becher, gave his name to Becher’s 
Brook. He took a header into the 
water and complained that water 
was no good without brandy! 

A publican named Bill Lynn 
started the Grand National in 1839, 
though it was then known as the 
Liverpool Steeple. The race was 


run across neighbouring paddocks 
for a distance of about four miles. 
Jockeys were not allowed to open 
gates — they had to hurdle them. 

In 1860 the name of the race 
was changed to the Grand National 
and since then it has become an 
institution. So gruelling is the race 
and such mastery of horsemanship 
does it take, that no amateur jockey 
who has won less than five 
recognised steeplechases can ride 
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in it. Providing an amateur meets 
this requirement, he can compete 
with professional jockeys. One of 
the best known jumping riders of 
recent years is Lord Mildmay, and 
he was unlucky not to win in 1935. 
Riding Davy Jones, he had the race 
won coming to the last fence when 
one of the reins broke. The horse, 
feeling no instruction from the 
reins, ran around the jump instead 
of clearing it. The horse was 
exhausted. 

Even though the thoroughbreds 
are bred especially for the Grand 
national, with an eye to stamina 
and will-power, few finish the race 
each year. Sometimes more than 80 
percent fall during the race. Many 
are killed. Many jockeys are 
injured. 

In the early years no thought was 
given to breeding. So long as a 
horse could last the distance and 
jump a few fences, he was entered. 
Like The Chandler, in 1848. He 
was a cart horse, but one day a 
man saw him jump a six-foot 
fence, so he bought the animal, 
groomed it and entered it in the 
Grand National. What is more, 
The Chandler won it! 

There was The Lamb, winner in 
1808. She was only 15 hands, one 
inch high, which is five inches 
less than the Grand National’s 
highest hurdle! These days the 
horses are big and courageous. 

While the horse must be coura- 
geous, so must the jockey. In 
1925 Bob Trudgill rode Master 
Bob to victory with an open fresh 
wound in his thigh. The previous 
day Trudgill had taken a spill and 
had six stitches inserted in the 
resultant wound in his thigh. 
During the running of the Grand 
National his saddle slipped, and 
trying to right it, he burst the 
stitches in his wound. With blood 


running down his leg and dizzy 
with pain, Trudgill went on to 
victory and hid his blood-stained 
riding breeches with his saddle 
cloth as he was being congratulated 
by the King. 

Harry Brown was another 
courageous jockey. In 1921 he was 
thrown with two fences to jump. 
He broke his collarbone. Instead 
of quitting. Brown chased his horse 
which had stopped a few yards 
farther on, mounted, and, with his 
right arm hanging limply, finished 
second in the race. 

You have to admire the courage 
of these jockeys, but is it worth 
it? Evidently the jockeys think so. 

Perhaps one of the toughest 
horses to enter the Grand National 
was the New Zealander, Moifaa. 
Going over for the big race, he 
had to swim two miles in the 
English Channel when the ship 
was wrecked. He was found on 
the sands, identified and put into 
training. He went on to win the 
classic in 1904. 

But few horses are any good 
after winning the Grand National, 
or even finishing in it. Those 
admirers of the classic may point 
to Manifesto, who ran in eight 
Grand Nationals, finishing seven 
times. But the people who want 
the race banned will point to the 
terrific percentage of horses who 
have fallen and who have had to 
be destroyed or turned out to grass 
for the rest of their lives, useless 
for further racing. 

Maybe in time the race will be 
banned on humane grounds. But 
the Grand National has become a 
tradition in its 116 years of exis- 
tence, and tradition dies hard. The 
advocates of the cessation of Eng- 
land’s classic steeplechase have a 
battle on their hands. 
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They coll her "Miss Sunsuit", 
but thot Is not her only title. 
Shirley Buchanan has wen 1 5 
"Miss" titles. Shirley recently 
left Hollywood tor o holidoy 
in Mexico. 



Don't be misled by this picture 
of her propelling o dinghy — 
she didn't row it to Mexico 
from Hol'ywood. This picture 
was taken after she got there. 
And fellos, you'd hove to row 
a long way to see such o girl 





. 


Whether or not Shirley saw how 
risky was her position, she left the 
tOD of the boat voluntarily, because 
she s not wet. "Oh, isn't it wonderful 
in the water," sighs Shirley. "With 
the sun beating down and the gentle 
breeze wotting over one's body." 


Now what's this gadget? There's only 
one way to fird out — thot is to 
examine it But, careful, Shirley, 
that's a boat you are on; and a 
boat in the water can be like o 
bucking bronco. 



PATIENCE 


KIND-HEARTED COPS 

One of the two policemen on the 
isle of Sark, one of the Channel 
Islands, found John Perree drunk 
near his tractor under a hedge. The 
cop arrested Perree and locked him 
in a cell The prisoner complained 
of feeling cold, so the cop tele- 
phoned Ferree’s wife to bring him 
some blankets. Then Perree began to 
cry. He Implored the police to set 
him free and such was the effect 
of his tears that he was released to 
go home, just one and a half hours 
after his arrest! He appeared later 
in court and was fined two pounds. 


RED FOR DANGER 

When police in Joplin, Montana, 
U.S.A., broadcast the description of 
a stolen vehicle, they were not sur- 
prised when they soon found it. It 
was a bright red truck with a load 
of lumber, topped by three bath- 
tubs. 

ONCE BITTEN 

Some fellows never learn. Wil- 
liam Crowley, of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, U.S.A., was acquitted at 
Spokane of a car stealing charge. 
Three weeks later he received 
three years for stealing a truck to 
get to Spokane for the first trial. 
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Usually when burglars enter a 
home, they work quickly. In 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, England, a 
girl broke into a widow’s home in 
the early hours of the morning and 
found all the inside doors locked. So 
she sat down and waited until day- 
light. At 9.30 a.m. the widow, aged 
86, left her bedroom and came into 
the living room. The girl struck her 
with a cosh and made off with £60. 


SHADES OF TROY 

The wooden horse trick was used 
by thieves in Leeds, England. They 
tunnelled from outside a warehouse, 
stole £6000 worth of cigarettes, and, 
just as British prisoners of war in 
Germany used an escape tunnel, so 
the thieves used empty crates. They 
escaped with the goods in a stolen 
truck. 

LEAD TO THE LEAD 

From busy London Bridge rail- 
way station’s roof 1000 feet of 
lead sheeting, four feet, six inches 
wide, disappeared in nine months. 
Police kept watch and saw a man 
up there using a knife. Railway 
labourer, William Kissach got eight 
months for stealing 37 cwt of lead. 


THE PHANTOM was 
an elusive killer 

It took polioe six years to catch 
the “Phantom”, but when they 
did he went to the chair with a 
bullet in his head. 



JAMES HOLLEDGE 

"IT’S THE PHANTOM again!" was 
a frequent cry of terror that 
echoed through the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
in America during the mid 1920’s. 

The title belong to a runty, baby- 
faced mastermind of crime, a cun- 
ning and dangerous killer and gang 
leader whose cold-blooded record 
makes Dillinger look mild. 

As a deadly gunfighter, the 
Phantom had few equals. His loot 
exceeded a quarter of a million 
dollars, and he killed at least 24 
people. 

His name was Paul Jawarski. He 



was in trouble with the police from 
his early • youth, but lift i was one • 
March afternoon in 1922, 'when he 
was 23, that he hit the- "'big-time”. 
For more than six years after that 
he was a headline terror. 

His first big crinfc netted 42,000 
dollars. Four bandits, grabbed two 
payrolls from the offices’ of a fact 
tory and a coal mine in Pittsburgh. 
The two jobs took an hour. 

At the coal mine they shot down 
a special guard'. No witness could 
identify Jawarski or any of his 
companions 'from rogues gallery 
photographs. 

The unknown bandits remained 
out of sight until the end of the 
year, then, two days before Christ- 
mas, the 28,000-dollar payroll of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company was being 
taken by car to the Company’s 
mine. An armed motor-cycle guard 


named Ross Dennis preceeded it. 

| Hounding a bend on a deserted 
stretch, he saw a large touring car 
blocking the road. A bullet thud- 
ded into his chest and he crashed. 
He was shot again and he died. 
The pay car was forced to halt. 
Four men brandishing pistols sur- 
rbunded it. • The baby-faced leader 
grabbed the money satchel from 
the seat. 

There was a state-wide hunt for 
the killer-robbers. The bullets 
taken from the body of the dead 
man were the same type as that 
which wounded the guard in one 
of the first hold-ups nine months 
before, an old-fashioned, little-used 
make of .38 cartridge. 

The gang struck again, holding up 
a Detroit bank, collecting 7,000 
dollars in loot and killing Charles 
Taggart, a teller. They then re- 
turned to Pennsylvania. 



Stopping at Sharpsburg, just 
north of Pittsburg, they robbed a 
tavern and shot the proprietor and 
his sister. They escaped to cut a 
wide swarth of hold-ups between 
Pittsburg and Detroit over succeed- 
ing months. 

Their first set-back occurred one 
June morning when they drove up 
to a bank on Chene Street, Detroit. 
One of them — a tall, thin desperado 
wearing a leather cap — transferred 
Bi revolver from one pocket to 
another in the doorway. A teller 
saw the movement. He grabbed his 
own revolver from under the 
counter and loosed a volley at 
the oncoming bandits. They fled. 
■ Jawarski decided the man- re- 
sponsible -was more of a hindrance 
than a help in his set-up. Two 
days later his body, riddled with 
bullets, was found in a ditch out- 
side the city. 

The killers were stupidly care- 
less. The dead man’s wallet was 
still on his person. It gave his 
name, of James Wright and an 
address in a cheap residential area 
of Detroit. 

The police hoped that the rest 
of the gang might show up at 
the apartment, so they watched it, 
but no one appeared. 

Sports stores and gunsmiths were 
canvassed in an effort to locate 
the purchasers of the distinctive 
.38 bullets that had been used in 
all the - hold-up shootings. Even- 
tually a sports ;dealer remembered 
selling all his stock of this rare 
ammunition to a young fellow he 
knew as Paul Jawarski. The des- 
| cription of Jawarski tallied with 
that of the baby-faced gang leader. 
But Jawarski’s address was un- 
known, and no one knew his where- 
abouts. 

For many months the gang lay 
■ low. Then in October, 1926, they 
looted a bank delivery car in 



Detroit.;: It- contained a 19,000 dollar, 
payroll.-. The . robbers killed two 
guards, i i ■ 

Jawarski led his men — now re- 
duced to two — back to Pennsyl- 
vania, They .invaded the office of 
the Mollenaeur, coal mines and 
scooped up .another 47,000-dollar 
payrpy. Another guard, Isiah Gump, 
lay dead when .they departed. 

Swarms-.. of .police converged on 
the mine. The bandits had escaped 
in a powerful green sedan. Posses 
patrolled every road they could 
use. Road blocks were thrown up. 
Jawarski and . his killer crew were 
not sighted.. 

On March 11, 1927, an armoured 
Brinks Express truck bounced over 
a narrow dirt road towards the 
Coverdale Coal Mine. It was fol- 
lowed by a car crammed with five 
armed guards and contained the 
mine’s payroll. 

But Jawarski had planned a new 
technique. Before dawn he mined 
the road with dynamite. The 
charge was attached to a battery 
exploder concealed in nearby brush. 
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When the truck passed over the 
spot, Jawarski set off the explosive. 

The armoured truck was flung 
high in the air. It landed upside 
down, 40 feet away. The car with 
the guards dropped into the huge 
crater left by the explosion. 

Jawarski collected 104,000 dollars 
from the wrecked truck, and sped 
away safely in a getaway car con- 
cealed down the road. 

The car was traced across the 
Monongahela River, heading west- 
ward. Two hundred men followed, 
scouring every hamlet and village. 
The hunters stopped at a service 
station and store at a cross road 
called Bentleyville, and asked the 
proprietor if he has seen a Buick 
green sedan. 

He had. It was a regular caller. 
The three men bought petrol and 
groceries from him. He did not 
know where they were staying, 
but he was able to indicate a little- 
used side road down which they 

Police went down the road. They 
found a deserted farmhouse. 

The farm was raided by an army 
of hunters. Taken by surprise, 
Jawarski and his two followers 
surrendered without firing a shot. 

Baby-faced Jawarski’s identity 
was self-evident. The other two 
gave their names as Mike Kon- 
niecka and Walter Makokoski. 

They would not talk, but plenty 
of incriminating evidence was 
located around the farm. Stocks 
of the .38 bullets used in the 
killings and also sticks of dyna- 
mite were found. A search outside 
unearthed thousands of dollars in 
cash from the blown-up .armoured 

Placed on trial, the trio faced a 
long list of charges. Both Kon- 
niecka and Makokoski were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. For 
Jawarski there was only one 
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possible verdict — death in the 

electric chair. 

A week later Paul Jawarski broke 
out of the death house in the Al- 
leghany Prison in Pittsburgh. Guns 
had been smuggled in to him 
Taking another prisoner, Jack Vas- 
biner, with him, he forced guards 
to conduct him to the front gate 
of the prison and unlock it for 
him. Then he shot his unwilling 
escorts and escaped. 

Vasbiner's body was later found 
floating in Lake Erie. He had out- 
lived his usefulness for Jawarski, 
so was automatically disposed of 
before he became a hindrance. 

More daring robberies were per- 
petrated. Jawarski was like a 
mad dog. He had nothing to lose. 
Capture meant inevitable execution. 
He butchered all who stood in his 
path. 

More than a year passed and he 
was still at liberty. Then, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1928, he was seen in a 
Cleveland restaurant. A dozen 
police arrived. Jawarski saw them. 
He jumped up and started shooting. 
He dived through the back door 
and raced down the street with 
the police in pursuit. 

They caught him as he sheltered 
in the porch of a house. The 
baby-faced killer would not sur- 
render but fell with a bullet in the 
head. 

Miraculously it did not kill him. 
The authorities did not bother to 
remove it. He still carried it in 
his head when he went to the 
electric chair on January 21, 1928. 

Paul Jawarski, the Phantom 
killer of three States, master bandit 
and one of the worst criminal 
scourges America has known, had 
supposedly paid his debt to society. 

Society got the worst of the 
bargain. Jawarski was poor pay- 
ment for the 24 lives he had snuffed 



Death was 

' H . . I ■ \ iMR <■ 


'J’HREE HUNDRED and twenty 
people were blasted to death in 
a tenth of a second that night in 
1944; the bill for that tiny fraction 
of time, in which a munition ship 
went off like a giant cracker, and 
took another with it, was over six 
million dollars. 

Port Chicago, 40 miles north-west 
of San Francisco, was the place. 
Two ships were being loaded with 
explosives and not one man lived 
to tell what caused the explosion. 
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The naval enquiry was left with- 
out evidence on which to make 
a finding. Captain N. H. Goss, in 
charge of Port Chicago, said, “The 
cause is never likely to be known." 

Unofficial opinion blamed a 
cigarette. When Victor Samulis 
was sentenced by Judge St. Sure 
to go to gaol for 90 days, for the 
crime of smoking in a munitions 
ship, it seemed a harsh sentence; 
but there was a war on in 1944, and 
between April and July 18 of that 
year, 21 people were convicted of 
that offence. The reason for the 
harshness of the sentence became 
all too plain when, the same night 
as Victor Samulis was, sentenced, 
320 people died. 

Port Chicago was a wartime 
arsenal that grew. out of a sleepy 
little town of 1500 inhabitants. Hun- 
dreds of explosives trains carried 
their dangerous cargo to be loaded 
into the victory ships; acres ; of 
barracks grew to house as many 
personnel as had previously made 
up the entire population of the 
town. The sleepy village became a 
flash-point where one incautipus 
spark could wipe out hundreds of 
human lives and delay the ship- 
ping of important munitions. 

On July 18, two of Henry Kaiser's 
ships were tied up at the long 
loading pier. They were the 
“Quinalt Victory”, of 10,000 tons 
and the “E. A. Bryant", of 7,500 
tons. The "Quinalt Victory” had 
been delivered from Kaiser’s yards 
just a week before. 

Gangs of navy-enlisted men, 
supervised by officers and guarded 
by Coast Guardsmen, had loaded 
thousands of tons of explosives into 
one ship and were starting on the 
other. Loading was around the 
clock. Floodlights replaced day- 
light when the sun went down. 

At 10.20 p.m. two ships and 316 
men vanished. Another four vic- 


tims were recovered. There was 
one huge explosion. Five seconds 
later there was an even greater 
one. Then both sounds merged into 
a continuous roar of detonating 
shells. Fire and smoke billowed 
a mile into the air. 

An aeroplane pilot had to go 
two miles up to escape the furnace. 
The sky was dazzlingly lit for 
minutes. 

As the gases of the explosion 
roared upwards, a 150-mile-an-hour 
wind howled in to fill the vacuum 
created by the explosion. This 
wind added to the destruction. 

The seismograph at the University 
of California trembled under the 
shock waves. Deafened civilians, 
many bleeding from wounds, raced 
to the waterfront where flames 
licked sombrely over the • remains 
of the pier and loading installations. 

Wreckage from the disaster 
•rained down over a five-mile 
radius. Observers 90 miles away 
thought it was another earthquake. 

Damage was reported for days 
afterwards from place's 20 miles 
away. 

Another big arsenal, seven miles 
across the bay, suffered 150,000 
dollars’ worth of damage from the 
blast. Six men working here were 
injured. 

So much wreckage fell into the 
bay that, private shipping was 
warned to watch for floating snags. 

Five miles away, a police officer 
driving quietly home in his car 
saw a blinding flash. His car 
was blown sideways off the road 
with the force of the blast. 

Thousands of shells whined in- 
discriminately overhead, as dan- 
gerously as if fired by every 
cannon. 

At Port Chicago the devastation 
was at its worst. Even before 
rescue crews strung floodlights into 
position it could be seen that all 
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—From a secret admirer!” 
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that was left around the main 
explosion centre was the bow of 
one ship poking out of the water. 
There was no evidence at all of the 
other. 

Pieces picked up for miles showed 
that it was blown into fragments. 
The stem post, or part of it, landed 
in a navy barracks. Another 
weighing two hundredweight was 
blown for two miles. 

The pier, the cranes, the trucks 
and the men, had vanished. 

As rescue crews poured in and 
military law was established 
throughout the area, 'wartime dis- 
aster relief organisations aided the 
wounded and looked for bodies. 

Days later the bodies of only four 
victims had been recovered. Among 
the shore wreckage rescuers found 
grisly evidence of what had hap- 
pened to the other 316 people. They 
had been blown to pieces. 

Streets of the barracks and 
workers houses were mostly razed 
to the ground. Some being lop- 
sided on their foundations with 
walls blown in and roofs missing. 
There was not an unbroken pane of 
glass in the town. Telephone 
poles were blasted through brick 
walls like matches through paper. 

At a cinema the audience was 
watching a wartime action film, 
cofhplete with bombing scenes, 
when the explosion occurred. The 
noise of the explosion passed un- 
noticed. Then the sides of the 
theatre collapsed upon the audience, 
injuring many. 

The first thought among the un- 
injured residents was that the 
arsenal was being bombed by the 
Japanese. The effect was the 
same. Ambulances raced in from 
as far as 60 miles away. Red 
Cross and civilian relief squads, 
long rehearsed for enemy attack, 
used a local hotel as a hospital 
after pushing the guests out Into the 


street. It was a state of emergency. 

Of the 1,000 people injured, many 
were wounded from flying glass. 
Others had limbs broken by flying 
debris and collapsing walls and 
roofs. Some were blinded. 

Dawn brought an assessment of 
the damage and hundreds of in- 
dividuals stories about the disaster. 
A steel worker, employed outside 
the area, returned at one in the 
morning to find his way blocked 
by the police cordon. For four 
hours, until five in the morning, 
he wandered on the outskirts, 
afraid to go home because he felt 
he could not stand the news that 
his family had been killed. 

Eventually he found his house 
razed, but his wife and children 
safe. 

As the light grew, salvagers found 
that a munitions train, fully loaded, 
was standing only a block away 
from the centre of the blast. It 
was unscathed. Yet a naval crash 
boat and a fire barge were des- 
troyed farther away, and a tanker 
was badly damaged. 

One of the 86-man crew of one 
of the ships, Chief Steward L. 
Fitzgerald, was drinking in a shore 
bar. The explosion blew the glass 
he was holding to pieces, then 
threw him across the room. 

Only 15 men of that ship’s crew 
escaped. They were all on shore 
leave. 

I As the morning after the disaster 
lengthened, the army sent an 
;armoured car with an anti-tank 
•gun to protect naval and civilian 
•property from looters. It was not 
’entirely successful. 

: Two railway trucks full of food 
were condemned because they were 
riddled with broken glass, driven 
deep into the tins and packets. 
When the trucks were hauled away 
to the tip they were stolen by 
thieves, and San Francisco health 
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officials broadcast warnings to 
people not to buy the stolen glass 
pie on the blackmarket. 

A grocer named Graham reported 
that his entire stock of 1500 bottles 
of jellies and preserves was 
smashed Jnto a sweet roomful of 
pulp. He couldn’t clean it up 
because the water supplies were 
off. 

On July 21, as naval men conduce 
ted a foot-by-foot search through 
the arsenal for unexploded shells, 
a three-man court of enquiry sat 
behind' closed doors. It was headed 
by Judge Advocate Lieutenant 
Commander Keith Ferguson. It was 
to determine the cause of the ex- 
plosion and to assess civilian 
damages. 

On the same day teams of 
Seabees, the navy construction 
corps, started work on a bigger and 
better Port Chicago Arsenal. It was 
business as usual. Captain L. Hen- 
rickson, one of the survivors was 


left without a ship to command. 
He said: 

“I am ready to go out on another 
ship immediately.” 

The final count of dead listed 
only six civilians. They were three 
railroad men and three construction 
engineers. The rest were enlisted 
men, nine officers, coast guardsmen 
and one marine. The damage to 
ships was over four million dollars; 
to naval installations, two million 
dollars; ammunition, not released; 
civilian property, millions of dollars. 

That the men who were killed 
were the victims of war was 
p'ointed out by Rear Admiral C. H. 
Wright, naval boss of the district 
embracing Port Chicago. He said: 

“Their sacrifice could not have 
been greater . . . their conduct 
was in keeping with the highest 
tradi|tions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 

This is oil that remoined of 
the pier after the explosion. 
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Madame wore 

She was » legend, with her gambling saloon and her 


a Moustache 

WILLIAM HARNIN 



JpOR THE gold fields she was too 
beautiful, too honest and too 
hard. She tarried 25 years in the 
‘Forty -nine mining camps — except 
for those few days she was married 
to the welsher— and she never had 
a squawk about a wrong shuffle. 
Most of the time she was too busy 
dealing black-jack to worry about 
home and kids. When she died, even 
the manner of her dying became 
a legend. Rightly she held true 
the code of the camps: "Pay up or 
die"! 

She was called Madame Mous- 
tache, but her name was Eleanor 
Dumont. An olive-skinned, big- 
breasted, French-talking girl, she 
restlessly stalked the ‘Forty-nine 
gold fields. They remember her 
for her big heart and her square 
deals. Mostly they remember her 
for her thin-line moustache. Stead- 
fastly she refused to get rid of 
it. She was sanguine enough to 
admit that, “A shave would ruin 
my business.” 

Eleanor Dumont descended into 
Nevada City, California in Novem- 
ber, 1854. She was twenty. She 
carried a heavily-laden carpet bag. 
Before she had crossed the street 
to the ornate lobby of the Bella 
Union Hotel, the miners were 
whispering. 

In a town of seven men to every 
woman a riot of speculation broke 
out. Was the new gal a chamber- 
maid? School M’arm? Missionary? 
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. A belief that prevailed for 
\ centuries in some countries 
was that wizards could tie 
I up the wind in knots which 
they made in rope. When 
starting out on a journey, 
therefore, mariners carried 
one of these magic ropes 
with three knots, so their 
ships could sail through 
calms. They believed that 
the untying of the proper 
knot would release a breeze,' 1 
a moderate wind or a half 
gale whenever one was 
needed. I 


For a week she stayed in her room 
at the hotel, keeping them guessing. 
When she was ready she crossed 
Broad Street to a hole-in-the-wall 
log shanty where she went into 
business. 

Feverishly the sign-maker spread 
the news. “Gambling wench," he 
reported, just after Madame 
Moustache had ordered the blue 
and white sign. "Letter it 'Vingt- 
Et-Un’," she said softly. “Make 
it dignified." 

Madame brought in rugs and 
upholstered settees from San Fran- 
cisco, and crystal chandeliers. She 
bullied the camp carpenters and 
built the longest mahogany bar in 
town. The Nevada City population 
stood aghast at the money she spent 
those weeks before her grand 
opening night. 

Prospectors, roustabouts, gun-men, 
and pimps, thronged to the lavish 
luxury of the Madame’s elite 
casino. A gambling house that, 
strangely, possessed but one gaming 
table: Black-jack. 

Here, where no other female 
was ever tolerated, Madame Mous- 


tache dealt with the graceful as- 
surance of the skilled card tech- 
nician. 

Madame Moustache whiled away 
two years of hard living in this 
gold-shot, gun-riddled, gusty little 
village. From 1854 to 1856, she 
discreetly retreated each night to 
the austere rooms of the Bella 
Union. There she pawed over the 
mounting stacks of silver dollars. 
In this place, she made a fortune. 
With Nevada City squatting on the 
fabulous Mother Lade, how could 
she have missed? More than 200 
miles of gold running helter- 
skelter out of the rich ground, and 
back again, into deep hiding. A 
pinch of gold could buy you a 
dollar's worth of drinks in the 
Madame’s “Vingt-Et-Un”. A whisky 
glassful bought a hundred-dollar 
chip, and when she had it, she’d 
trade 1,000 dollars of greenbacks 
for a water tumbler of the gold 
powder. 

Then Lucky Dan Tobin swaggered 
into the “Vingt-Et-Un”. Tobin was 
a genteel-mannered card sharp. He 
gradually assumed control, catering 
only now and then to the peculiar 
whims of Madame. Tobin brought 
in poker tables, keno and chuck-a- 
luck layouts, faro and rondo, a 
game played with pool balls. 
Eventually his administrative and 
gambling skills gave Eleanor Du- 
mont’s place a new lease of life. 
Between the two new partners, the 
“Vingt-Et-Un” prospered. 

Late in 1855, Nevada City's 
fabulous mining activity spas- 
modically jerked to a halt. On the 
rock-littered slopes and hillsides, 
the yellow colour had mysteriously 
vanished. The “eternal-gold" Dry 
Diggin’s of Nevada City were .ex- 
hausted. Madame knew the end 
had come. 

The partners called it quits. For 
a year-and-a-half they had played 
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the game fair and square. They 
split the yellow hoard of money 
and Tobin left her as he had come. 
? Lucky Dan Tobin later staked 
■ richer claim in the bigger dig- 
gings of New York’s gold-plated 
canyons. There the gamester 
Tobin mulcted the lucrative Tweed 
Ring mobsters of a fortune. Tobin 
died in 1865 leaving a million 
Hollars or more, but not a cent 
Of it to his erstwhile parner, 

Dan’s body was still warm when 
the hysterical cry, “Gold on Grass- 
hopper Creek”, brought the lusty 
grubstakers storming into a rich 
strike near West Bannack, Montana. 

After ten grim years pinching 
pennies in the California pits, 
Madame Moustache — a little stouter 
now, a bit darker about the eyes — 
found West Bannack like an in- 
toxicating breath of the world that 
had been hers in Nevada City. 

Now she triumphantly built a 
two-storey place, with a large 
gambling space downstairs, and 
private cozy rooms in the attic. 
She loaded her house with the 
luxuries she’d ostentatiously dis- 
played at Nevada City; strictly in 
the gaming-and-drinking business. 

In her Bannack place one cold 
December day, 1863, she braced the 
rioting Boone Helm. 

“Quiet _ down, or clear out," she 
told him thinly. 

The six-foot killer looked down 
on her. “And if I don’t?” he asked. 

Lamplight glinted suddenly on 
the tiny dagger in her hand. 
Savagely, her face dull-red, she 
stabbed the point of it into the 
roll of flesh above the outlaw’s 
belt-line. 

Three weeks later, Boone Helm 
died. Not from the dagger stroke 
'so much as from a Vigilante 
hanging, administered January 10, 


Now it was 1866 and she was 32. 
Time was passing her by. She 
drifted to San Francisco and started 
a bawdy house, but this project 

She married, obviously seeking a 
security she could never attain. 
Her new husband ran off with her 
bank-roll. 

She returned philosophically to 
the country and the life she had 
loved. The Madame’s heroic 
moustache was a gross growth of 
thick hair. Her once lovely face, 
now lined, had been deeply stamped 
with the unhappy passing of the 
years. In Pioche, Eureka, Dead- 
wood, Rhyolite, Tombstone, Arizona 
she came to lowest ebb. Forty-four 
years rested heavily upon her. 

At the end in Bodie, California, 
1879, she was a derelict, but she 
lived a magnificent hour. She 
slouched the last of the High Sierra 
gold towns with the worst of the 
bad men. Here, the miners tossed 
twenty-dollar gold pieces for the 
kids. Daily, the Bodie men halted 
the shipments of the Wells Fargo 
stages. Dead men spraddle-legged 
on the twisted board side-walks. 

Rheumy-eyed, dispirited, the 

legendary Madame's word was still 
good to those who knew her. 

At the bar of the Golden Gate 
saloon, she borrowed one thousand 
dollars. 

“You’ll get it back on Monday," 
she said, drinking her whisky 
straight. “On Monday for certain." 

“Sure," said the bartender. He 
gave her the money she asked for. 
Probably remembering what she 
had been, not what she was. 

Her luck had ran dry. They found 
her early Monday morning. A blue 
bottle of poison lay near her. She 

Having lived to a code, she, too,, 
died to a code. 
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Lovely 23- year-old Eileen Howe is rising to Holly 
wood heights per medium of jet propulsion Planes 
fascinate her so she is taking flying lessons, 
wh.le making her climb up the Hollywood ladder 



Wistfully^ 
she is thf| 
ally, bell 
thinking o 


»e sits at the edge of .a pool. Maybe 
ing of the anatomy of a plane. Person- 
. interested in .astronomy, wo are 
*#« anatomy, of « star. And Howe ! 




n L h,9h ' hoping SCC shoot- 

mg sics. Hollywood photographers shoot stars on 
' sri"" - ° 9 lonce ot the face and 
figure of Eileen Howe seems to point 
being among the stars shot by 


ROBOT 

most versatile mechanical 
yet developed is Elektro, first 
hibited in New York in 1939. Set 
motion by the vibrations of the 
uman voice, this 7-foot, 260 lb. 
bot will perform any one of 26 
such as walk, smoke, count 
on the fingers, identify colours and 
eak. Most incredible of all, Elek- 
intricate electrical mechanism, 
hich includes eleven motors and 
cores of relays, tubes and coils, 
less than 24,900 miles of 
ire — enough to encircle the earth 
at the equator. 

TOUGH 

Retired dentist, Joseph Fason, of 
walking along the 
a former patient 
up to him and pleaded with 
to remove an aching tooth, 
ason told him he was no longer in 
ractise, but the patient pleaded 
him. Fason borrowed a pair of 
pliers from a motorist and yanked 
out the tooth on the spot. 

MELTING PALACE 
An amusement palace made en- 
prely of ice, covering five acres and 
iosting 140,000 dollars, was opened 
for business in Leadville, Colorado, 
'TJ.S.A., on January 1, 1896. It had 


walls eight feet thick and contained 
a huge skating rink, two ballrooms, 
a restaurant, a bar, lounges and 
statues. It was illuminated by thou- 
sands of electric lights. A two-way 
toboggan slide was operated be- 
tween the entrance and the heart of 
the city five blocks away for those 
who wanted to use it. The building 
was packed every night, but the 
proprietor lost on it, having to close 
dov/n four months later because the 
ice melted. 

REVOLUTION 

George Washington used nineteen 
houses as his military headquarters 
during the Civil War in U.S.A. at 
various times for periods of several 
weeks. Recently a check was made 
and it was found that fifteen of 
these houses are still in existence. 
.They are now being preserved by 
the U.S. Government and patriotic 
societies. 

SHORT BACK AND SIDES 

In Miami the standard price for 
a haircut is one dollar 25 cents, 
which is about 11/3 Australian. 
One barber reduced his price to 75 
cents and his nearest competitor 
put up a notice outside his own 
shop: “We repair 75-cent haircuts.” 
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The next few minutes 
were a kaleidoscope of 
tumbling, brawling chaos. 


■"pHE slatted half-door of Finnegan’s saloon 
burst open and Regan’s kid was framed 
against the night, his eyes dancing with excite- 
ment in a pale pool of freckles. 

“They’re cornin’ over the hill, Mr. Finnegan — 1” 
From beneath the bar Mike Finnegan drew 
a knobby blackthorn and waved it menacingly. 
“'Git along with ye, ye red-headed devil!” 
With an exuberant yelp the kid fled, and 
the slatted door swung nervously on its hinges. 

Meanwhile, on the strength of the information 
brought by the freckle-faced scout, the habitues 
of Finnegan's were deploying according to the 
time-honoured ritual. Old Man Fogarty and 
gimpy Jim Gahagan quietly removed their 
beer glasses and withdrew to a table in the 
rear. Big Joe Hennessy calmly slipped out 
of his jacket, passed it over the bar to Finnegan, 
and resumed his meditative and solitary 
drinking. 
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Elsewhere in the smoke-wreathed 
room the same casually deliberate 
attitude was displayed. The able- 
bodied shed their coats and ranged 
themselves along the bar. The weak 
and infirm withdrew to the rear. 
Like a conjurer groping for rabbits, 
Finnegan drew a sheaf of black- 
thorn sticks from under the bar 
and laid them on the counter. 

“Arragh, boys,” he said softly, 
"will ye have a thought now for 
me glass winders? And mind . . ” 
He counted off the string of atten- 
tive faces with a cold green stare 
• . . ‘‘don’t be afther bustin’ one 
of me fine shticks on a concrete 
Kerry Valley skull.” 

Then he shrugged, drew a red- 
globed kerosene lamp from a cabi- 
net, and moved to the front win- 
dow. There was always the remote 
possibility that the watch might 
sight his feeble flicker of distress. 
Then, again, he thought, ’twould be 
a cryin’ shame for to have a good 
fight interrupted. 

On the far side of the rise lay 
Kerry Valley, sprawling tenement 
range of the Greenhorns — those 
Irish who had emigrated directly 
from the Emerald Isle. Finnegan’s 
own district was populated mainly 
by Rories. 

Between the two elements had 
sprung a swift and enthusiastic 
antagonism. This had led to more 
or less regular Saturday night 
raids and forays by roving bands 
of braves. It was all conducted in 
a spirit of good, clean fun. But it 
was hard on the furniture. 

Finnegan's reflections were inter- 
rupted by the creaking of the shat- 
tered door, and he turned around. 
His eyes widened with curiosity as 
they appraised the rough homespun 
of the stranger’s suit, the obvious 
newness of the grey woollen cap. 

The newcomer placed a well- 
scuffed carpet-bag against the wall 
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and approached the bar confidently. 

“And I suppose you’d be Mike 
Finnegan himself?” The stranger’s 
voice was thick with the taste of 
peat-smoke and the soft spring 
rains. 

"I might be,” replied Finnegan 
noncommittally. “And what might 
I do for ye, lad?” 

The newcomer grinned. 

“Sure, ye might pour me a drink 
to wash away the unhappy memory 
of a long walk.” Mike Finnegan’s 
eyebrow twitched as the stranger 
drew a black purse from his pocket. 
“And ye might put me w&ndherin' 
feet along the road again . . .” 

“I’ll put ye on yer way again 
and that gladly,’’ he said. “Aye, 
and quickly, too,” he added, with 
a swift look to the street outside. 
"Sure, and where would ye be goin’, 
and yerself just off the boat?” 

The stranger put down his glass 
and fumbled in the pocket of his 
jacket for a crumpled piece of 
paper. 

“Where would I be findin' Rossa- 
lj'n Street?" The blue eyes left the 
paper and sought Finnegan’s green 
ones. “It’s where I’m told me 
uncle, Con Desmond, that is, has 
a place much like yer own . . .” 

The stranger felt the wall of 
silence crowding in on him. Mike 
Finnegan cleared his throat noisily 
and leaned across the counter. 

‘ Look, lad,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. His finger pointed out 
into the street. “There’s two sides 
to every hill and 'tis on the wrong 
side of this one that ye are. Over 
the top and down to the bottom 
and ye’ll find Connie Desmond’s 
sinkhole of iniquity, and bad luck 
to him and the thick-skulled green- 
horns who drink his rotten 
whisky.” 

From out of the night came the 
hollow sound of marching feet and 
the rising murmur of voices. 


f Con Desmond’s nephew ran his 
gaze along the cold, tense faces. He 
turned back to Mike Finnegan. “Is 
it the cut of me clothes ye don't 
care for? Or maybe it's ye don’t 
want me custom, at all, at all . . .” 
■ Finnegan cut him short with a 
| gesture of impatience. 

I “Wisht, lad,” he said curtly. “It's 
not yerself at all. And it’s too long 
a shtory to be afther tellin’ ye 
l right now. But will ye plaze lave, 
bag in hand, before I have to sind 
for yer uncle to come and idintify 
; the body?” 

I Outside, the sound of roistering 
| marchers was tumbling down the 
slope of the hill. The spearhead 
of the Finnegan Guards shuffled 
nervously at the bar 
A subtle change had come over 
the nephew of Con Desmond. But 
his rich, liquid voice was still even 
and unhurried as he announced: 
“I don’t like bein’ ordhered out of 
any place without rhyme or raisin. 
I came in like a gintleman and 
addressed a civil question to ye. 


If ye don't care to answeer like 
a gintleman ye can hold yer gob. 
I'll drink me drink like a gintle- 
man and lave like a gintleman . . . 
when I get damn good and ready.” 

Mike Finnegan pursed his lips in 
a moue of despair. 

“Agh!” he said, addressing him- 
self in the manner of a philosopher 
who has looked upon mankind and 
found it generally displeasing. 
"There's nothin’ t'icker thin a 
t’iclc mick.” 

From the tail of his eye he saw 
a white face pressed against the 
front pane. Then another, and an- 
other. 

Tim Desmond was standing a few 
paces from the bar with doubled 
fists. His glare flitted from person 
to person, challenging. He was 
unaware of the developments in 
the street behind him. 

“Do I drink me drink in peace, 
gintlemen?” he inquired in a voice 
that was acquiring a distinct edge, 
“or do I have to hand out a few 
lessons iri old-world courtesy first?” 





“. . . uh huh . . . well I wouldn’t give her the satisfaction . . . 
that’s right . . . you’re absolutely . . 
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Big Joe Hennessy lounged against 
the bar, his ham-like arms folded 
and a trace of a smile on his lips. 

“I don’t think ye’ll finish yer 
drink in peace, misther,” he said 
gently, almost sadly. “And as fer 
lessons in courtesy, 'tis one hell of 
a time ye take to discuss etiquette.” 

Hennessy’s voice trailed off and 
was lost as both doors banged open 
and a growling phalanx of men 
hurled themselves into the room. 
Hennessy whirled away from the 
bar with the explosive grace of 
a cat and met the onrush with both 
fists pumping like pistons. 

Tim Desmond stood in mid-floor 
transfixed with wonder as the 
growing battle roared and swirled 
around him. Then a flying fist 
struck him high on the cheek and 
spun him against the bar, trans- 
forming him instantly from spec- 
tator to participant. 

The next few minutes were a 
kaleidoscope of tumbling, brawling 
chaos. Tim sensed that blows were’ 
raining on him but didn’t feel 
them. Then he was standing by 
the door shoulder to shoulder with 
the big Hennessy, and they were 
driving the invaders into the street. 
Then they were in the street and 
the last of the Kerry Valley 
warriors was picking himself up 
from the cobblestones and limping 
energetically off into the darkness. 

"Man, dear!” exclaimed Joe Hen- 
nessy, draping an arm on Tim’s 
shoulder. “’Tis a fine right hand 
ye carry there. Come along in and 
well have a tall one together, 
faure, the exercise has given me a 
roarin’ thirst." 

Together they re-entered Finne- 
gan’s place, where the proprietor 
had anticipated their wants with 
tall beakers of ale. 

“Gintlemen,” he said, with a 
broad sweep of his hand, “the 
drinks^ are on Finnegan. And 


thanks for mindin' me winders.” 

Hennessy wiped a fleck of blood 
from the corner of his mouth and 
gave Tim Desmond an affectionate 
hug. 

“And wasn’t he the boy-o?” he 
declared, gazing proudly on Tim 
who gingerly felt a swelling eye’ 

Old Man Fogarty wagged his grey 
head sagely. “Ah, he was that,” said 
the old fellow, "and sure, I do be 
thinkin’, ’twill be a black hour for 
the Finnegan Guards when he 
crosses over the hill again.” 

A chill quiet descended. As one 
eyes swivelled to examine Tim Des- 
mond in this new light. 

“Now, what in Heaven’s name are 
ye blatherin’ about?” he demanded 
crossly. He turned inquiringly to 
r innegan, who was studying him 
shrewdly. 

“I suppose ye know, lad,” he said 
smoothly, "that ye’ll find no warm 
greetin’ for ye at yer Uncle Con’s 
this night? Especially," he added 
with heavy significance, “from 
OHara, him ye flattened at the 
bar. Or from Murphy, the one ye 
street afth f, r throwin ’ out into the 

Tim Desmond digested this in- 
telligence thoughtfully. Then he 
pushed himself away from the bar 
and buttoned his jacket. 

J?°°l night t0 * is " he said 
softly. “Sure, I think I can find me 
home now. I’ll j lst follow the trail 
of bioody noses over the hilL” 
Without another word he turned 
doors PaSS6d thr0Ugh the swinging 
With a curl of ' his lips young 
Carroll broke the silence § 

"He’s jist like all the green- 
horns — t'ick in the head.” 

Big Joe Hennessy scowled into 
his empty glass and swished around 
the last few dregs of ale. 

him § 00d next Sat’day 
night, he growled. 
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“I’m getting mighty tired of this situation!” 
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“My other suitcase has shirts. You’ll find the buttons in a 
small envelope.” 
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In love with Danger 


^ SMALL audience watched 
tensely as the leopard, Bur- 
mah, edged slowly, subdued ferocity 
and power obvious in his eyes, 
toward the bowed head of his 
master, Fritz Glarner. 

Closer and still closer Burmah 
slunk. Fritz stared unwinkingly 
back at the beast. He kept utter- 
ing soft authoratative, commands, 
which the animal seemed to under- 

Burmah’s trap-like jaws were 
now only inches away from Fritz's 


face, and the audience waited 
silently for the inevitable climax. 
One scream from a frightened 
woman, one movement from an 
astonished man, might turn the 
docile Burmah into a raging 
machine of death. 

But the onlookers had been 
warned, and they remained silent. 


Would you kiss a leopard? Train- 
ing wild animals is easy — if you 
use the right approach! 
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Fritz bent his head a little and 
with a graceful, upward sweep of 
Burmah’s head, the lips of beast 
and master met in the strange, 
deadly kiss— a short kiss as kisses 
go, yet an alert spectator may 
have seen a gesture of real affection 
on Fritz’s part, and a desire to 
please on Burmah’s. 

The act was over. Burmah, a 
man-eater by instinct, bounded back 
to his mat. Fritz again stood up- 
right; and the audience let out its 
breath— elated that this lean, 
weather-beaten man had safely 
completed the act, weary after 
five minutes of electrified suspense. 

After three years of patience, 
persistent understanding, and steady 
training, Fritz Glarner had again 
shown that Nature's most unpre- 
dictable and dangerous cat, the 
leopard, could— and would— respond 
to human friendship. It was a 
spectacular demonstration; Fritz’s 
life was held at that moment in the 
balance of the trust and affection of 
a man-eater. 

Longfellow wrote: "Talk not of 
wasted affection! Affection is never 
wasted.” And that is the basis 
upon which Fritz Glarner trains his 
two leopards, Burmah and Rajah. 

Fritz’s story began three years 
ago when he was contented to 
work as a construction engineer, 
living a routine life in a quiet 
suburb looking forward to a safe 
and unexciting future. Like so 
many men who lead an adven- 
turous existence, he, too, can look 
back to one single happening that 
changed the course of his entire 
life. Yet, the event was nothing 
more sensational than entering a 
library to browse through a book. 

At first he found the book in- 
teresting. Then, as he flicked 
through the pages, stopping here 
and there to read a line or two, that 
innocent-looking book changed into 


a bright star, a lodestone. For the 
37-year-old construction engineer it 
supplied the impulse to a quick 
decision which was to make him 
an animal trainer, broadening 
beyond belief his outlook on life 
and his understanding of Nature’s 
creatures. 

The book was called "Les Domp- 
teurs” (Animal Trainers), and was 
written by the French journalist, 
Henri Thetard. Glarner having read 
it, plunged into long hours of study 
before one day he bought two 
leopard cubs which he named Bur- 
mah and Rajah. 

He knew that neither cub would 
know that there are so-called 
“tame” leopards, and wild leopards 
bad leopards and good leopards! 
but there are no safe leopards— 
there are no safe animals at all 
in the big cat family. 

But Fritz believed there is good 
m everything, if you can find it. 
and with his purchase of the two 
cuddly leopard cubs, he was be- 
ginning a very risky test of his 
theories. 

His first task was to establish 
trust m the baby-minds of his 
two charges. They were living 
creatures, with the kernel of love 
and affection implanted deeply be- 
hind their snarling, kittenish faces, 
he believed. They must never be 
treated as goods and chattels. They 
needed friendship and trust. He 
had to win that from them. 

After the initial stages of building 
trust in the young cubs, simply by 
letting them get used to him, by 
standing silently in their cage 
with them to let them realise fully 
that he meant them no harm, and 
allowing them to “investigate” him 
Fritz tried feeding them in dif- 
ferent ways. He had to determine 
their individual preferences so that 
he could form an act routine around 
them. 
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He began by feeding them by 
hand simultaneously, giving each 
the same amount. Then he placed 
pieces of meat on the top of his 
head, on his chest as he lay beside 
them, and then between his lips. 
Once while Rajah was taking meat 
from Fritz’s mouth their eyes met. 
Fortunately Fritz turned his eyes 
aside, for if he had not, Rajah 
would have snapped at him, in the 
manner of dogs having a firm grip 
on the same bone. 

Burmah responded better to this 
lip-feeding technique than Rajah, 
and it was in this early stage that 
the “Kiss of Death" was born. 

As Burmah gre^i, Fritz used the 
same authoratative utterances as 
he held the piece of meat between 
his lips, and in time the meat dis- 
appeared, the kiss remained. 


Burmah, the leopard, leaps 
between Fritz's arms. 

Training leopards sounds simple. 
But not everyone can make a 
friend of a leopard or any of the 
jungle cats. The better a man is 
able to understand animals, the 
better chance that man has of 
being accepted as a friend. 

Take the tradesman who runs 
for safety with “He-wouldn’t-hurt- 
anybody” Fido in close and snarling 
pursuit. 

The tradesman naturally fears 
Fido — he meets too many dogs 
that snap on principle, and who 
have received the same un- 
sympathetic treatment from 
strangers. 

Yet all dogs — domestic or wild — 
have an insurmountable intolerance 
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of the faint “scent of fear" which 
all animals and humans excrete 
when afraid. The domestic pet 
attacks those who “smell of fear”. 
As time goes by the dog grows 
to think that all strangers are 
afraid, and it becomes a matter 
of course for him to attack. 

But if the same tradesman were 
to try a new approach (and it IS up 
to him, not the dog, to make the 
attempt), such as to avoid the 
dog until he is no longer afraid, 
then call the dog to' him, a firm 
friendship could be established. 

With man and his relationship 
with wild animals it is the same. 
They could, and probably would, 
respond to man’s friendship. 

Men will never be understood 
to any marked degree by animals; 
but there are things common to 
both man and beast — love, tender- 
ness, desire for safety and food, 
and distrust of that which cannot 
be understood. 

Meet an animal with these com- 
mon characteristics, and a bond of 
affection can be formed. Fritz Glar- 
ner learned this in "Les Domp- 
teurs”, and over the next three 
years he learned a lot more about 
Burmah and Rajah, for, like 
humans, these two beasts had in- 
dividual characteristics. 

Fritz once said, “Give a leopard 
affection, understanding, and 
patient training, get to know his 
likes and dislikes— and let him 
know yours, too!— and the reward 
is sweet indeed.” 

Every consideration for the leo- 
pard's happiness in their cage had 
to be met by Fritz, so he made 
their cage himself, to his own 
exacting standards. There was 
plenty of fresh running water; the 
cage had no solid walls or ceiling, 
being comprised of bars; a den in 
which both could feel safe — a re- 
treat where they eould observe 


and guard against intruders. A cage 
door system providing a safe means 
of entry and exit from the cage 
for Fritz. 

This was the home of the 
leopards. They preferred the cage 
to the outside world, and were 
always anxious to return to it 
when Fritz took them for a walk. 

Fritz maintains that an escaped 
animal is dangerous because it is 
afraid of its new-found freedom. 

This opinion was formed when 
Rajah, then nearly full-grown and 
the more frolicsome of the two, 
loped off into the forest one day 
while Fritz was exercising him. 
A six-foot leash trailed behind him 
on the ground. 

Fritz could not find Rajah in 
time to stop a public hue and cry. 
Men armed with nets and staves 
surrounded the forest and closed 

The spitting, snarling leopard was 
found half way up a tree with the 
leash tangled in the boughs. Fritz 
sent the men back a distance, and 
leading Burmah, walked under- 
neath the tree. He took no notice 
of Rajdh but he sat down beside 
Burmah to rest. 

Burmah's attention was sharply 
drawn by a crashing in the forest 
near by. Fritz immediately came 
to the alert as Burmah did, thus 
showing Rajah, in the tree, that 
he was on their side. 

Rajah’s trust in Fritz was thus 
maintained and after a time al- 
lowed the leash to be untangled, 
and climbed down to join Burmah 
and Fritz. 

A hundred yards from home. 
Rajah again broke loose, and 
bounded off forward to his cage. He 
was waiting patiently when his 
master arrived to let him in. 

Burmah and Rajah were not 
always happy, “tame”, and placid 
creatures. Once Fritz was attrac- 
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ted to the cage by their snarling 
and spitting. They were pacing 
swiftly around as a frightened 
friend of Fritz’s stood twenty yards 
way. 

The friend explained to Fritz 
that he had been beating the long 
grass nearby for hen’s eggs, as 
some of his fowls laid eggs in nests 
they had made in the grass. 

When his friend had gone, Fritz 
walked up to the cage and waited 
for his presence to calm them. He 
opened the cage door and walked 
well inside as they retreated to one 
end. Rajah slinking into the den. 
Soon Burmah also retreated into 
the den, and joined Rajah in 
snarling. Fritz walked to the den, 
gently pulling the ears of his 
leopards. After a few moments 
he slid his entire body into the den 
and relaxed with them. 

By this time they were quiet 
again; but Fritz's friend again 
approached the cage. Rajah im- 
mediately came to the alert, with 
Fritz beating Burmah to the other 
peep hole in the den, and so, with 
, a common sense of being on the 
defensive, Burmah and Rajah felt 


that Fritz was one of them, and 
soon emerged from the den to 
allow Fritz’s friend to stand out- 
side the cage without upsetting 

To make a successful animal 
trainer a person needs plenty of 
nerve and confidence in his own 
ability. He must be capable of 
quick, clear thinking, must have 
infinite patience, must be well 
versed in the peculiarities of his 
animals, and know how to show 
them off to their best advantage. 

The safety of the animal trainer, 
Fritz Glarner found, is sometimes 
a very narrow margin; but if the 
training is sound, a high mutual 
liking and "understanding" would 
keep this margin wide. 

This is the true thrill of animal 
training; to pit a man’s puny body 
and highly developed mind against 
the unpredictable nature of the 
big cats. This is the thrill which 
now makes Fritz Glarner happy. 
He looks back on the stresses, 
strains and mathematics of his for- 
mer construction engineering days 
and says he wouldn’t revert to 
those days for anything. 
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. 1 Heal 
Family 
Home 


j^LTHOUGH the majority of 
” houses built in Austra- 
lia contain two bedrooms, it is 
really necessary to have three 
to develop a real family home. 
CAVALCADE suggests this 
plan for such a home. A large 
living-dining room opens on to 
a terrace which is fully cov- 
ered, thus making for all- 
weather out-door living. The 
three bedrooms, each with its 
own built-in wardrobe, open 
off a small central hall, which 
also provides access to the 
bathroom. The kitchen serves 
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direct to the dining room and 
also opens on to an out-door 
porch. Whilst the laundry 
door is off the same porch, 
there is a pass-through for 
soiled linen adjacent to the 
bedrooms. The garage is 
shown attached to the house 
to provide dry access in all 
weathers. The overall area 
of this house is 1400 square 
feet, excluding the garage. 
The minimum frontage re- 
quired to accommodate it is 
72 feet or 50 feet, according 
to the way it is placed. 





I served 25 years for a murder 
I didn’t commit. Now I 


pOR twenty-five years there had 
been no murder in our town. 
A quarter of a century! A lifetime 
if you spend it behind high stone 
walls, inside a cell. Like I did. 

I am Jim Scott, aged fifty. My 
hair is grey; my back is stooped, 
from the long hours in the shoe- 
maker’s shop at the pen. Hours 
running into days, and days into 
weeks and months, till the twenty- 
five years are nearly over. They 
will be over tomorrow— at nine 
o’clock in the morning. 

I’ll be released then, and the 
warden will give me a ticket to 


coming home to commit 


murder for which I 


would probaby hang. 


MARSHA PRYSUSK/ 


my home town — my home town, 
where no murder had been com- 
mitted for the last twenty-five 
years. 

Tonight is the last one in the 
cell which I share with Charlie. He 
has been here four years now and 
he has another 20 to do. 

Charlie killed a man. The cir- 
cumstances, the evidence and the 
nature of the man Charlie mur- 
dered were such that it was im- 
possible for the judge to give 
Charlie the death sentence. I don’t 
think he would have wanted to. 
Society benefits when a murder 
like this is committed. It’s going 
to benefit from the one I’m going 
to commit, too. Yes, there’s going 
to be another murder in our town. 
The first one in twenty-five years. 

They are going to say, “Once a 
murderer, always a murderer.” It 
won't worry me; I only hope it 
won’t take long until they hang me; 
but when they do, it will be for 
one murder only. The first one was 
committed by Alistair Brady, and 
he is the man I’m going to kill. 

He must have changed in twenty- 
five years, but not as much as 
I have. He won’t recognise me. 

I don’t think he has actually for- 
gotten me. Margie's death must 
have kept the memory alive. Of 
course, he may have moved away; 
but I have a hunch that I’ll find 
him, where this story started— in 
a roadhouse outside our town. It 
used to be called The Haven. 

Nick was the owner of The Haven, 
before Brady changed his status 
to ex-owner and corpse all at once. 
The Haven was nothing else but 
a gambling hell. Poker machines in 
the bar downstairs and roulette and 
baccarat tables upstairs, where only 
screened customers were allowed 
to lose their money. 

Don’t get me wrong; there was 
nothing crooked about The Haven 
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or Nick. All the games were on 
the level. Nick was smart; he knew 
that he could make plenty without 
loading the dice. The odds always 
run for the house. Sure, now and 
again someone made a killing, but 
it didn’t happen often enough to 
worry Nick. 

Brady first came to The Haven 
on a night when nothing very ex- 
citing happened. Karl, the croupier, 
looked as usual, his impassive self. 
He held the rake in his right hand, 
and his actions, as always, were 
fully automatic, when he either 
pushed the chips away from him- 
self or towards him. 

I noticed Brady as soon as he 
perched himself on the stool, be- 
cause he was sitting directly oppo- 
site me. Brady put a ten-spot on 
y No. 13, and when the number came 
up he doubled on 21 and lost. So 
it went for the rest of the night, 
win and lose. He didn’t appear to 
mind much. But his eyes kept 
watching the little ball greedily 
and there was a fanatical fire burn- 
ing in them. 

After that night Brady became 
a fixture in The Haven. He usually 
sauntered in about eight o’clock 
and stayed till late — sometimes till 
closing-time, which was two in the 
morning. He always lost more than 
he won, as did most of the others; 
but there was an air of expectancy 
about Brady, as though he was 
waiting for something to break. He 
fascinated me and I often talked 
about him to Margie, my sister. 

Margie was all the family I had. 
Our parents died in a car accident 
two years before. Margie looked 
after the house, and, considering 
she was only nineteen at the time, 
did a very good job. I was proud 
of Margie. 

For years the town’s newspaper 
had been in our family. It wasn’t 
much of a paper if you compare it 


with the big- town dailies; but 
Margie and I grew up in its shadow, 
and when Dad died it was up to 
me to carry on. Old- Miss Forsythe 
helped a lot. She had been Father's 
secretary, and what she didn’t know 
about our town wasn’t worth know- 
ing. In that first year Miss For- 
sythe was my tower of strength. 

Sometimes I took Margie to The 
Haven, mostly when Nick brought 
some band from the city for an 
occasional dance-night. She liked 
the feel of a really sophisticated 
place, and her boy friends couldn't 
afford to take her there. 

That's how she met Alistair 
Brady. That night we danced a 
few times and Margie asked could 
she come upstairs and watch the 
players. I asked Nick first. He 
didn’t like girls near the tables — 
not girls like Margie. But Margie 
was special. We watched the play- 
ers for a while, and were ready 
to go down again when Brady 
floated over in that effortless way 
he had. 

"Introduce me, Jim,” he almost 
commanded. 

I said the necessary words, and 
afterwards Margie danced with 
Brady exclusively. 

He must have been giving her 
a terrific line, for Margie was all 
smiles and blushes. I suppose a 
man like Brady is very attractive 
to a girl who so far only met boys 
she had been to school with. He 
was tall, dark and handsome, and 
he had that something extra — a 
feline sort of grace. 

She went out with him a few 
times, and I didn't like it. There 
was nothing I could pin on Brady, 
but then there was nothing in his 
favour, either. He came from no- 
where and settled in our town. No 
one knew what his business was, 
because he never talked about him- 
self. 


I talked to Margie about Brady, 
trying not to put on the elder- 
brother act. It didn't do any good. 
As far as my sister was concerned, 
there was only one man in this 
world — Alistair Brady. 

I still hung around The Haven. 
I didn’t gamble very much, but, 
being there, I more or less imagined 
that I kept my hand on the pulse 
of the town. And I began to notice 
things. Brady, for instance; no, 
that’s wrong, because my interest 
in Brady had now increased tre- 
mendously. Now and then I noticed 
him talking to people who were 
shady characters in the true sense 
of the word. They walked in the 
shadows, because sunlight, for them, 
was not healthy. 

One of these men was what soap 
operas call the “force behind the 
election”. In true life these people 
are just cheap crooks, who threaten, 
cajole, and, if need be, murder. 
People like these are always mixed 
up in “protection” rackets, and 
they are not the type of man you 
like your sister to be friendly with. 

Sometimes Margie was out as late 
as three in the morning. She 
wouldn’t listen to reason. One 
thing, though, she never invited 
Brady to the house, and I took 
hope in that; I figured Margie must 
know that he was wrong, and she 
must be thinking of finishing it. 
Poor kid, maybe she couldn't help 
herself. 

It was raining the night Nick 
telephoned. I had stayed at home, 
deciding The Haven would get 
along without me, for once. I picked 
up the receiver and heard an awful 
din, as though glass was being 
smashed. Nick's throaty voice was 
coming over the line. 

“Jim, come out here, quick, or 
it may be too late. It’s Brady.” 

I went out there, quick. The 
room upstairs was a shambles. 
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Brady, standing in the middle of it, 
was throwing glasses against the 
wall. Nick was pale. He called me 
aside as soon as I came in. 

“What’s up? Can’t you throw him 
out?” I asked. 

“He’s mad; he lost a lot of money 
and he’s drunk. I don’t want he 
should drive the car in this con- 
dition.” 

“You worry about this swine?” 
I asked incredulously. 

Nick lowered his eyes, as though 
he had something unpleasant to tell 

“Go on, Nick; what’s on your 
mind?” 

"All right, Jim; this is why I 
called you. There is someone in 
the car — Margie.” 

He walked away and left me, and 
there were black and red rings re- 
volving in front of my eyes— or 
maybe it was behind them. I don't 
know; I only knew that Margie was 
in every one of those r ing s. 

"Are you sure?” I asked. 

He nodded, pointing bitterly at 
Brady. “He said, ‘There’s a girl in 
the car who’ll wait, no matter how 
long.’ It added up; that’s why I 
called, Jim.” 

My first thought was to kill 
Brady. But I knew nothing is solved 
that way. I know better now. 

I walked up to where Brady was 
standing. His face transformed into 
a dirty leer. 

“The little brother, eh? Well, take 
this.” 

He threw a brandy goblet at me. 
Nick and I finally managed to drag 
him into Nick’s office. 

Brady was still raving. What he 
said about Margie made me boil; 

I would have finished him there and 
then if it hadn’t been for Nick. 

“You’re too good to hang for 
murdering this louse,” he said. 1 
remember his voice was quiet and it 
had a lot of compassion in it. We 


both looked down, and that’s when 
Brady fired his gun. I doubt 
whether he even took aim. From 
this distance he could not miss. 
There was so much of Nick. 

I threw myself forward, trying 
to grab the gun from Brady, but 
it was too late. Nick was writhing 
on the floor in a pool of blood. 
Brady sobered at once. In the 
seconds before the people started 
hammering on the door, he said, as 
if all this was part of his plans: 
“You killed him, Jim; remember 
that. You killed him” 

"You’re mad, Brady.” 

"Margie,” he drawled slowly, “I 
could say a lot about Margie. Ask 
her, if you don’t believe me — or 
are you scared to?” 

1 wasn’t scared to ask Margie, 
but I didn’t have to ask her. I knew 
Brady was telling the truth, and 
there was only one thing I would 
do now— tell the police I killed 
Nick. 

Brady knew there was only one 
way he could get me to take the 
rap for a murder— through Margie. 
He knew I loved her more than 
my life. And he had to kill Nick, 
because he owed Nick money, not 
only from that night, but from be- 
fore then as well. He staged the 
whole performance. 

Margie hired the best lawyer in 
the State. She never for a second 
believed in my guilt, no matter how 
hard I tried to persuade her into 
believing. After the trial I asked 
her to sell the paper and the house 
and move away. But she didn’t. 
She carried on, until she, too, 
couldn’t take it any longer. Doctors 
say you can’t die of a broken heart, 
but I know better. 

It’s almost daylight now, and 
pretty soon I’ll be on that train. 
On the train to our town — our town 
where there hasn’t been a murder 
for twenty-five years. 
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MONKEY GLANDS 


Can’t keep yon young 
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In ti»e history of health, 
has forever sought etei 
youth. Many thought that 
Voronoff had discovered 
with his monkey gands. 



LEE GUARDE 

£)URING the ’twenties the 
world thought it had dis- 
covered the secret of eternal 
youth. The unromantic name 
of the secret was “monkey 

Thousands of ageing men — 
some not so old— paid large 
sums to surgeons to graft into 
their bodies the reproductive 
glands of apes and chim- 
panzees. 

It was freely predicted at 
the height of the monkey- 
gland craze that successful 
grafts would enable the sub- 
ject to live to 140 years. 

In France, rejuvenation by 
monkey glands was regarded 
so seriously that the Govern- 
ment prohibited the hunting 
and killing of monkey's in the 
French colonial possessions. 
England was not so enthu- 
siastic. Surgeons hoping to 
perform the operation met 
stern opposition from the 
R.S.P.C. and the Anti-Vivi- 
section Society. The B.MA.. 
put a ban on the operation. 



Above: The old bull "Jacky" at the 
oge of seventeen, taken before the 
graft. Below: "Jacky" at the age 
of twenty, three years after the graft. 

Many prominent medical men all 
over the world believed in the prac- 
ticability of the monkey-gland 
grafts. 

Gratifying results of the grafts 
in many cases were regularly an- 
nounced. Conservative medical 
opinion, however, was that the 
supposed benefits were more psy- 
chological than physical. 

The first to conceive the idea of 
rejuvenation by glandular grafts 
was a Frenchman named Charles 
Edouard Brown-Sequard. He died 
before the turn of the century. 

Some years later they were taken 
up by Dr. Serge Voronoff. His 
practical operations made him a 
fortune. 

Dr. Voronoff died then at the age 
of 85. He was remarkably spry, 
active and mentally alert to the 
end. He had a beautiful wife nearly 
50 years younger than himself. 


However, he exhibited no more 
signs of youthfulness and vigour 
than do hundreds of other bright, 
well-preserved old men. 

Voronoff was a Russian, born near 
Moscow, but he spent most of his 
life in France. He graduated in 
Medicine at the University of Paris. 
He was famous as a surgeon long 
before he began to dabble in gland 
experiments. 

Study of Brown-Sequard's earlier 
work led him to gland-grafting. 
Soon he achieved spectacular re- 
sults on animals — particularly rams 
and bulls. 

Voronoff began by grafting the 
sex gland of a healthy two-year- 
old ram on a weak and dying 12- 
year-old ram. The old ram re- 
gained its virility, fathered five 
more lambs, and lived to the re- 
markable age of 20. 

Voronoff achieved the same re- 
sults with bulls. 

The animals grew about 20 per 
cent heavier than those not treated. 
Their progeny, in their turn, 
showed similar increases. 

The first human patient Dr. Voro- 
noff had was a 60-year-old manu- 
facturer in June, 1924. He was vir- 
tually “worn out” with overwork 
and business worry. A year after 
the operation the patient was a 
changed man. The manufacturer 
before had been stout, flabby, bent, 
with dull eyes and the slow, shuf- 
fling walk of an invalid. The mon- 
key gland had turned him into a 
slim, smart, young-looking man, 
already performing prodigious feats 
to re-establish himself in business. 

His second “guinea-pig" was a 
73-year-old peasant named Georges 
Behr. 

‘“Body bent and shrivelled, gait 
unsteady, sottish look, considerable 
emaciation, general appearance of 
great physiological destitution,” 
Voronoff descrbed the patient. 
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Thirteen months later, he wrote: 
“Georges Behr was literally un- 
recognisably. Instead of the pale 
and debilitated being with wonder- 
ing eyes, hollow cheeks and pitiably 
shrunken body, we had before us 
a man with a full, jovial and ruddy 
face, sparkling eyes, and general 
appearance of sparkling health.” 

The publicity accorded the change 
in the Algerian peasant “made” Dr. 
Serge Voronoff. Aged and decrepit 
men from all over the world came 
to him. They paid his £1,000 fee 
for the chance of a second lifetime. 
It is estimated Voronoff performed 
2,000 such monkey-gland operations. 

Men were not the only Voronoff 
patients, He grafted ovaries of 
female apes on aged women. 

Dr. Voronoff bought himself a 
palatial chateau at Mentone on the 
French-Italian border. It was called 
Castle Grimaldi. In cages he kept 
a supply of 120 apes ready for his 
operations. One huge specimen 
named Theodore, was reputed to be 
earmarked to supply the needed 
gland for Voronoff himself When 


he felt the need of rejuvenation. It 
is believed he directed other sur- 
geons to perform the gland graft 
on himself in 1932. 

In World War 11 Voronoff and 
his wife went to America, at the 
time of the German invasion. When 
he returned after the armistice, 
he found his chateau almost in 
ruins. His monkeys were gone. He 
retired to a life of ease with his 
wife at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Voronoff died in 1351 and the 
idea that he developed virtually 
died with him. It had proved 
itself but was superseded by some- 
thing better. 

Man is still vitally interested in 
the restoration of sexual vigour in 
the aged, but he seeks to accom- 
plish it by the simpler method of 
injecting hormones. Now the 
monkey gland craze is no more 
than a medical oddity. Experts do 
not consider it will ever prove 
itself as a practicable means of 
rejuvenation. 

The monkeys are no doubt very 
glad to hear it. 


Left:George Behr, seventy-three years old, taken before the grafting operation. 
Right: George Behr, seventy-seven years old, four years after the graft. 
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Indecision can send 


Do you change your mind often? Can 
you start straight into work without 
distraction? You may be suffering 
from abulia. But you can help 
yourself. 

J^ORD NUFFIELD and Henry 
Ford became millionaires be- 
cause they each saw an idea and 
made up their minds to do some- 
thing about it before someone else 
found the same thing. Napoleon 
and Lord Montgomery became 
great war generals because they 
made decisions and stuck to them, 
instead of waiting for the enemy 
to take the lead from them. His- 
tory of the past and of the present 
has many cases of men — and 
women — who made decisions, stuck 
by those decisions and became 
rich or made immortal names for 
themselves. 

Are you capable of making quick 
decisions and carrying out the job 
in hand? Or are you a “wobbler” 
a person of indecision? There are 
many who can't find the resolution 
'to get on with the job instead of 
thinking about it. 

Psychologists have a name for 
this disease which keeps people 
unhappy, frustrated, negative 
failures. It is abulia — inability to 
make decisions. Derived from the 
Greek, the term means a sufferer’s 
will-power has gone or deteriorated. 
Dan is a writer I know who is a 
wobbler. He jumps out of bed in 
the morning, full of energy and 
straining at the leash to get to 
work. Then begins a procession 
of delays to prevent him starting 
the job in hand. He lingers over 
breakfast, has an extra cigarette, 
drinks another cup of tea, reads 
Che paper. Then he decides a 


you crazy 
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brisk walk will help him to think. 

Returning from his walk, he 
heads for his desk, then decides he 
needs a haircut, or remembers to 
ring a friend. Finally, he notices 
that it needs only a half hour to 
lunch time. No point in starting 
in that short time. 

So it goes on. He does no work 
at all that day. And there are 
millions of people like him. They 
don’t accomplish what they set out 
to do because they can’t get started. 
Often they defer making up their 
minds because they are afraid of 
making mistakes. They don't realise 
that everyone makes mistakes. 

The correct approach to this is to 
say, "It won’t happen again." Then 
get down to work. 

Abulia victims are all around us. 
A mild case is Nancy, Dan's wife. 
She spends days deciding whether 
or not to buy a new dress. She 
discusses it interminably with Dan 
then starts ringing her friends to 
get their opinions on the matter. 

Eventually Nancy gets to the 
dress shop. She is cold with fear 
at the decision she has to make. 
From one shop to another she goes 
and she tries on scores of dresses. 
She begs assistants to tell her 
whether she looks better in the 
pink with the cluster of artificial 
grapes on the bosom, or perhaps 
in the emerald green with the 
ducky little fur collar and the 
slit up the side. 

Finally she goes home without 
making a purchase — to consult with 
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Dan again and ring Maggie and 
Mildred and Mother, to drag them 
into the controversy. 

Sometimes it all results in Nancy 
getting a new dress. Sometimes 
her indecision makes her discard 
the idea altogether and begin over 
again with patterns and materials, 
making the dress hefself. Some- 
times she takes the dress home and 
goes through agonies for a few 
days as she "knows” she has done 
the wrong thing. Then she gets 
out of it, by sending her purchase 
back to the shop. 

The different habits of Dan and 
Nancy are serious. Abulia is a 
disease which is progressive. It 
starts with delaying simple choices; 
it makes for lazy, flaccid minds 
and lack of will-power. Victims 
are unable to use their own judg- 
ment through lack of practice. They 
deteriorate to the point of de- 
pending on others to make every 
major decision for them. Finally 
they are unable to put even the 
borrowed decisions of others into 
practice. 

Psychologists meet bad cases of 
abulia, where the patient’s whole 
will is affected and he is a candi- 
date for the mental home. Even a 
mild habit of indecision about 
trifles can develop to the point 
to complete paralysis of will. Such 
a victim can stand before a door 
for an hour and be unable to enter. 
Although he may want to go in and 
earnestly desires to turn the handle, 
his sick mind has not the decision- 
making power to force his hand 
to do it. 

He may be thirsty, but unable to 
lift a glass of water to his lips. 
He may be hungry, but unable to 
put food in his mouth. Everything 
has to be done for them. They are 


numerous in asylums and mental 
homes. 

Frequently the abulia victim 
doesn’t recognise that he or she 
is so affected. I once worked in 
an office with a girl named Lucy. 
After a brilliant school career, she 
had started there five years before 
as a typist. In the interim the 
firm expanded rapidly. It em- 
ployed ten times as many girls in 
the office as when Lucy started to 
work there, yet she was still a 
typist. She complained of 
favouritism when workmates, whom 
she averred had much less ex- 
perience and intelligence, received 
promotion above her. 

The reason was Lucy’s habit of 
indecision. It was apparent to any- 
one who watched her at work. She 
would ask someone how many 
copies of a certain letter were re- 
quired. She would pester the office 
manager as to the order in which 
she would do different tasks. She 
would request opinions as to 
whether a piece of typing was 
correctly spaced, whether she 
should address a letter to a firm’s 
office or G.P.O. box and whether 
she needed a new ribbon on her 
machine. Finally, when she went 
out to lunch she queried everyone, 
from the office boy up, as to 
whether it was cold enough for 
her coat. 

Knowing the dangers, the possible 
break-down of will-power, the 
chances even of progressive 
deterioration of mind, that confront 
the abulia victim, our natural query 
is: "What can be done about it?’’ 

First give yourself a searching 
examination. How many times in 
the past week have you made a 
decision? Did you make them 
speedily and firmly or did you 
delay and dither? Did you consult 
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other people before you came to 
the decisions? Did you change any 
of them on further consideration? 

Think carefully. Did you change 
a tie after putting another one on? 
Don't forget the time you tele- 
phoned someone and then hung up 
before he answered. How about 
the time you called the office boy 
back and changed the lunch order 
you had given him? 

Having remembered all the oc- 
casions you showed lack of decision 
it’s up to yourself to judge whether 
you are an abulia martyr or not. 
You can score points for your 
answers and ' know by the results 
whether your mind and will are 
growing flaccid and you're living 
a negative instead of a positive 
life. 

If you’re showing signs of in- 
decision (and most people are mild 
sufferers from abulia all the time), 
it’s up to you to do something 
about it. Ask yourself a simple 
query: “What shall I do?” 

Get a mind of your own on all 
subjects. Don’t be a pushover for 
someone else’s decisions. Be self- 


Get to work now to overcome — 
or at least to fight — your tendencies 
to abulia. ' Make definite targets 
and goals for yourself. Write down 
what you want to do and when 
you are going to do it. Th.en 
carry out what you have written. 
The worst that can happen is that 
you’ll be wrong, but what you have 
done, even if wrong, will be of 
more value than doing nothing. 

You must have faith in what you 
do. The successful man does not 
get grey hairs wondering whether 
or not his decision was right. 

It may not be the best, but it 
is worth trying. By trial and error 
you will discover what procedure 
is Correct. We can’t all be marvels; 


no one can expect you to do more 
than your best. 

Behind many abulia victims is 
a single cause: they are indecisive 
because they have not clearly de- 
fined their goal. Once you .are 
sure of what you are striving for, 
most decisions come easy. You 
will naturally choose the alter- 
native that is most directly aimed 
to achieve your purpose. 

Dan, the writer who cannot work, 
should fight his weakness by setting 
a definite period of time to write. 
Say two hours. It is better to set 
a small target well within your 
limits, or you will fail and lose 
heart at your first attempt. 

Dan should sit down and write 
for his set period as soon as he 
gets out of bed and has his shower. 
All his distractions must be left 
until after he has finished his two- 
hour target and is free for the rest 
of the day. 

Once he has succeeded in finish- 
ing two hours’ work without pro- 
crastination, he will be well on 
the way to victory over his weak- 
ness. Within a week he’ll be 
increasing it to a longer period — 
and accomplishing it. 

There are a variety of methods 
that help to halt the onset of 
abulia. The victim must force 
himself to make quick decisions, to 
be decisive. He must realise that 
few questions require prolonged de- 
bate. A bad decision is better than 
no decision. 

When asked for an opinion, he 
must give one. He must not choose 
the easy way of answering, “Don’t 
ask me.” That way lies disuse of 
mental judgment, ossification of 
will-power, the development of self- 
doubt, inferiority and lack of 
confidence. 

_Act as if it were impossible to 
fail— and magically you will find 
that generally it is so. 
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Thyroid— hidden cause of misery 


Are you always tired, discontented, 
testy? Have you eczema, asthma, 
migrane? Maybe you have a thyroid 
deficiency. But you can be cured. 

YOU’RE very lucky if you have 
a healthy thyroid gland. The 
thyroid is a butterfly-shaped organ 
in your neck, and it can make or 
break you. If it is out of order 
it can be as disastrous as a diet of 
thallium, or more so. 

The thyroid produces essential 
hormone required for the general 
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welfare of the body. It is as deli 
cate as a hairline trigger, and can 
be thrown out of balance easily 
and frequently. The exact things 
that upset it are still among the 
unexplained puzzles of medicine. 
Nervous and emotional upsets, how- 
ever, particularly in women, are 
recognised as being likely basic fac- 
tors that send the sensitive gland 
oil-key. 

There are two types of thyroid 
disturbances. The first— following 


deli- 


insufficient hormone production and 
under-activity of the gland — is 
called hypothroidism. The other — 
following excess hormone produc- 
tion and over-activity of the gland 
— is called hyperthroidism. 

Both result in ineffectual, leth- 
argic, unhappy people. Thousands 
of victims suffer the symptoms 
without knowing what is wrong 
with them. They accept their half- 
dead lives as normal. Actually, with 
proper medical treatment, most 
thyroid disturbances can be cor- 


rected so that normal health i 


Are you fatigued and vaguely 
discontented and testy? Are you 
plagued by constant irritating minor 
ailments? Do things always seem 
to go wrong for you, making you 
morose and cranky? Have you lost 
interest in all the exciting little side 
facets of living so that now it takes 
all your efforts just to exist? 

With any of these conditions you 
probably would not go to the doctor. 
You probably put it down to over- 
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work or too little relaxation. 

To a doctor, however, those vague 
complaints may signify the first of 
the two conditions described — an 
under-active thyroid. 

When thyroid hormone is supplied 
in the form of a manufactured ex- 
tract — and frequently only a few 
grains a day of this for a short 
period is necessary — the patient 
begins to feel like an energy- 
chocked school kid again. 

The classic example of hypo- 
thyroidism is the dull, heavy -lidded, 
slow-speaking, supposedly lazy “fat 
boy" or “fat girl” we all knew at 
school. They shun activity. They 
sleep away half their lives and yet 
are perpetually tired. They are 
friendless and unhappy. If they 
marry they are often sterile. 

Additional quantities of the glan- 
dulr secretions they lack, if taken 
easily through the mouth, often can 
work wonders. 

Such obesity cases number only 
about, ten per cent of hypothyroids 
now being detected. The biggest 
percentage of hypothyroids are 
those plagued simply by over- 
whelming tiredness. 

If you are tired and nervous and 
run down and show no improve- 
ment under the ordinary treatment 
of rest and relaxation, you should 
consult your doctor with a view to 
being tested for a deficiency of 
thyroid hormone. 

Frequent colds, eczema, asthma 
and even migraine headaches have 
been traced to a deficiency of hor- 
mones due to the sluggish glands of 
a hypothyroid. Even some allergies, 
vague pains and aches of the joints 
and limbs, and insomnia have re- 
sponded to doses of thyroid extract 
to build up the hormone supply, 
the job the thyroid itself is failing 
to do. 

The more common form of thy- 
roid upset is hyperthyroidism. It is 


tire opposite to hypothyroidism. The 
gland in this case is over-active 
and is driving the victim unneces- 
sarily fast. 

Many hyperthyroids develop a 
slight goitre as their main symp- 
tom. Other symptoms are loss of 
weight, trembling of the fingers, 
muscle weakness when climbing 
stairs,, abnormally rapid pulse, pal- 
pitations, sweating of the palms of 
the hands, and attacks of diarrhoea. 

The bustle the over-active thyroid 
sets up is dangerous, for it can per- 
manently affect the heart. 

Goitre — a condition in which the 
thyroid swells to an ugly lump— is 
of two varieties. The first is the 
very common simple goitre, caused 
by a lack of iodine in food and 
water. Sufferers have a normal 
thyroid output, and thus may not 
be in the class of hyperthyroids. 
Goitre can be treated by pepping 
up the iodine intake, or removing 
the goitre by surgery. It is not 
dangerous and is generally removed 
only for the sake of appearance. 

The second variety is toxic goitre. 
This is more serious. It is hyper- 
thyroidism. It may not result in 
any lump or swelling. 

Hyperthyroids can be treated in 
a number of ways— the taking of 
various drugs to slow down the 
speeding, over-active gland. Sur- 
gery can remove a large proportion 
of the gland altogether; and the 
most modern of all treatments is 
the injection of radio-active iodine. 

The so-called chemical “brakes" 
are two drugs developed in the 
United States. The first is called 
Thiouracil, but it has been largely 
superseded by an improvement 
called Propyl Thiowacil. 

Both drugs, though of value, can 
be dangerous in their after-effects. 
They are reputed to deplete the 
white cells of the blood, which are 
essential for germ-fighting. For 
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this reason they can be taken only 
under strict medical supervision, 
and even then there is an element 
of risk. Generally, therefore, they 
are primarily used in small quan- 
tities as a preparation for the more 
certain surgery, in which a large 
proportion of the thyroid is re- 
moved by operation. 

In that regard the drugs have 
proved invaluable. They have re- 
duced thyroid operations that took 
two or three stages and required 
a long stay in hospital, to th’e lesser 
proportion of being one-stage affairs 
requiring about six days’ hospi- 
talisation. 

Injecting radio-active iodine into 
the hyperthyroid is the latest 
method of providing a “brake” on 
an abnormally active gland. 

The patient takes a drink of 
water containing a tiny quantity 
of radio-active iodine. The thyroid, 
which naturally takes iodine from 
the system for its normal function- 
ing, collects this new radio-active 
variety from the bloodstream and 


stores it in its tiny reservoirs. But 
it is radio-active, giving off potent 
betta rays, which bombard the. 
thyroid from within and destroy 
portion of its tissue, and so lower 
its production capacity. 

In a few weeks the radio-activity 
dies down. The thyroid — minus the 
portion that has been bombed out 
of action — continues its normal 
function. But its output of hormone 
is naturally smaller. The balance 
of the gland should now be pror 
ducing the right amount of hor- 
mone for normal bodily require- 
ments. 

None of the treatment for thyroid 
mix-up — of either variety — need 
have any terrors for the patient-. 

If you are plagued with a variety 
of annoying little ailments such as 
those listed, go along to your 
physician for a check. A thyroid 
disorder may be behind them. If it 
is, you may very soon be back to 
bright good health after only minor 
treatment. 
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Memory is Million 



QR. BRUNO FURST, of New York, 
can remember a good novel 
from cover to cover. He can hast- 
ily glanoe through a pack of play- 
ing cards— and then repeat the cards 
in the sequence in which they lie. 

He can look at a collection of a 
hundred objects, turn his back and 
name the lot. He can repeat the 
list backwards if asked to do so. 


Your memory can save you incon- 
venienvc, work and your job. If it 
isn’t good, why not improve it? 


SPENCER LEEMING 


Pound Asset 


How much of this can you do? 

Furst isn’t the only memory man 
and none of therri are freaks. They 
are just people who have trained 
their minds. 

Bad memories aren’t a crime— 
but good memories are worth a 
fortune. 

The seat of memory is the stra- 
tum above that granular layer of 
the cerebrum or big brain which is 
used by man to enable him to obtain 
food and protect himself from dan- 
ger. This memory stratum stores 
the faculties of thought and willing- 
ness, both of which are qualities 
that most other animals lack. 

The work of the cerebral ‘hemis- 
pheres’, as they are called, com- 
bines the effects of every new mess- 
age or stimulus from the nerves 
with the effect of messages of the 
past, and then acts by sending out 
messages based on combinations. All 
these messages leave a permanent 
record in the cells of the cortex or 
outer layer of the brain. That per- 
manent record is the memory. 

Memonics play a big part in 
memory training. This artificial 
aid to memory was used by such 
ancient philosophers and men of 
learning as Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero, over 200 years ago. Various 
devices have been used in the 
course of the centuries to relate 
facts to something comparatively 
easy to remember. 

A simple instance of mnemonics is 
the memorising of the names of the 
first Duke of Marlborough’s great 
battles in the Netherlands by keep- 
ing in mind the simple key cypher 
’BROM’, the four letters of which 


give you 'Brenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 

This principle can be applied, al- 
most without limit, to all kinds of 
things which need to be memoris- 
ed. 

Some men naturally possess what 
is commonly known as ‘a photo- 
graphic memory'. With training and 
concentration, that faculty can be 
developed into something approach- 
ing the brilliance of Professor Por- 
son and Dr. Bruno Furst. 

I know personally a distinguish- 
ed doctor who is not unknown in 
Australia (he visited here not long 
ago) who can read a long, even a 
complicated, report, and repeat it 
almost word for word hours, even 
days, afterwards. What happens is 
that he can visualise the pages that 
aren't there. They have become 
photographed on his mind. He is Sir 
Allen Daley, formerly Medical Offi- 
cer of Health of the County of Lon- 
don, England. 

Many actors and actresses pos- 
sess the valuable faculty of being 
able to ‘photograph’ words. When 
they have familiarised themselves 
with the lines that they have to 
speak, they are able to repeat them 
by visualising the words printed or 
typed upon each page of the script 

With a little intelligent applica- 
tion, to avoid the appearance of 
having learned the words in parret 
fashion, the results appear to be al- 
most miraculous. Try to develop a 
photographic memory. It isn't im- 
possible. 

The faculty for memorising isn’t 
impossible. 
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The faculty for memorising isn’t 
always the result of the applica- 
tion of an exact science. Now and 
then a human phenomenon in feats 
of memory flashes across the scene, 
and all the experts in the world 
can't explain it. 

One of the greatest memory men 
of all time was Professor Bichard 
Porson, born in Norfolk, England, 
in 1759. His father was a local par- 
ish clerk, and his mother the daugh- 
ter of a bucolic shoemaker So 
Richard Porson had no obvious ad- 
vantage in the way of inheritance. 

He was a brilliant scholar, and be- 
came Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge University. He could repeat 
almost everything that he had 
read: “pages of Barrow, whole let- 
ters of Richardson, whole scenes 
of Foote, and favourite pieces from 
the periodic Press." 

There is abundant data to prove 
that Porson could recite almost 
anything in Shakespeare. He would 
correct a child whom he heard 
reading wrongly from a twopenny 
fable-book, and repeat the whole 
of a moral tale or whole pages 
from Athenaeus or Homer, word 
for word. 

One of his most remarkable 
memory feats was the recitation of 
Alexander Pope’s long poem “The 
Rape of the Lock", during which 
he made long observations as he 
went on, and noted the various 
readings, after which he continued 
his recitation of the poem where 
he had left off. It was said that 
if all that he had spoken had been 
taken down and published, it would 
have made the best edition of the 
famous poem, with notes and ex- 
planations, that had been pub- 
lished. Not a word would have 
needed to be corrected. 

Dr. Furst declares that the more 
the memory is exercised the better 
it works. 


Some 30,000 students have taken 
Dr. Furst’s memory course, and 
many of them are said to have 
become almost his equal in feats 
of memory. 

Among Dr. Furst’s more recent 
students are a hotel manager who 
had difficulty in remembering 
names and faces; an electrical en- 
gineer who wanted to memorise 
writing diagrams; a business man 
who was in the habit of writing 
notes to himself and then forget- 
ting where he had put them; and an 
Army officer who wanted to . sur- 
prise his brother officers by rattling 
off the exact details of all the great 
battles of the past. 

Another memory expert was 
“Datas”. He was a music-hall artist 
who created a tremendous stir some 
fifty years ago by answering cor- 
rectly all kinds of questions relat- 
ing to dates in particular. He has 
become the most famops of memory 
experts— perhaps because he used 
it in entertainment. 

Some thirty years ago I was 
deeply interested in the case of 
a male patient at a mental hospital 
on the outskirts of London. He was 
a very low-grade case, an imbecile 
with a mental age of about six, 
though his actual age was 40. He 
had an enormous cranium, a plaster 
cast of which was taken when he 
died, for preservation as a medical 
museum specimen. 

If you asked this imbecile on what 
day of the week say, January 21. 
1843, occurred, he would be able 
to tell you in a few seconds. He 
was asked such questions hundreds 
of times, and his answers were al- 
ways checked. He was found, never 
to be wrong. 

Medical and other experts tried 
hard to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion of that patient's phenomenal 
gifts, but they failed to do so. 
Articles about him appeared in the 
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world's leading medical journals. 

Considering that this imbecile 
was void in intelligence, the mys- 
tery was the more bewildering. 
Some said that this “Datas" had 
learned and discovered some trick 
or code. But the- patient wasn’t 
capable of learning such things — 
or anything else. 

There was not the least doubt 
about this man’s imbecility. The 
size of his enormous head, which 
was plainly that of a hydrocephalic, 
together with his constantly im- 
becilic look, was sufficient to deter- 
mine that. 

I recall another case of an im- 
becile boy of ten who couldn’t read 
or write, but could memorise a 
recitation which he had heard, and 
afterwards repeat it, clearly, con- 
fidently, and without a mistake. 

Yet another case that came my 
vocational way was that of a female 
imbecile, an inmate of a London 
mental hospital. She could play on 
a piano all the popular tunes of the 
day without any effort. It came 
naturally. 

Such cases of prodigious memory 
as those mentioned suggest the 
word “freak". Call them what you 
will, they seem to baffle explana- 
tion. But they are only a micro- 
scopic minority. 

For the average person of normal 


intelligence, the determination to 
develop a good memory will pay 
handsome dividends. 

Forgetfulness is a curse. It can 
cause troubles of all kinds, even 
loss of employment, burglary, fire, 
road accidents, and divorce. 

Amnesia or loss of memory is 
a not uncommon condition. This 
is due generally to a lesion of the 
brain which has been caused prob- 
ably by a hard blow. It can be 
brought about also by drug-taking, 
hard drinking, or a big shock. 

Many, but not all, alcoholics suffer 
from amnesia. They have no recol- 
lection of what happened when they 
were drinking. Many murders have 
been committed in such circum- 
stances, and the culprit has not 
remembered what he did. 

The drinking of alcoholic liquors, 
except in the most modest quanti- 
ties, is not conducive to the develop- 
ment, less still the keeping, of a 
good memory. 

With old age comes a certain 
amount of forgetfulness. The brain’s 
highly complicated telegraphic sys- 
tem has become the worse for wear, 
and the “wires” are apt to become 
confused or crossed. 

But even “the lean and slippered 
pantaloon" doesn’t forget every- 
thing. It is a well-known and uni- 


Treating ulcers by lifting part of the stomach up through a 
surgical incision, bathing it in X-rays and replacing it after treat- 
men has been suggested by Dr. Matthew Moorehead, of U.S.A. and 
two patients have been treated in that fashion. ..One, 35 years old, 
is reported in "excellent condition" four years after treatment. The 
other is in good condition, but not enough time has elapsed to 
determine whether or not there will be a recurrence. ..Dr. Moore- 
head pointed out, when he first made the suggestion, that surgery 
will reduce acidity but it is not an infallible cure and major 
operations cannot be performed on some patients. ..X-raying of 
the ulcers will reduce stomach acidity permanently, but to deliver 
A-rays to the stomach through the abdominal wall endangers nearby 
sensitive organs such as the liver, adrenal glands and pancreas. 

' hus the idea of lifting the stomach out of the body. 
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versal fact that things, and inci- 
dents, big and small, which occurred 
during childhood and youth become 
crystal clear when the sere and 
yellow age arrives, while later hap- 
penings are vague. 

From th.s quite natural fact a cer- 
tain deduction can legitimately be 
made: The memory stratum above 
the granular layer of the brain 
stores and carefully preserves its 
earliest impressions and memories, 
perhaps because they are simpler, 
less frequent, and more striking to 
the inexperienced mind. The mem- 
ories that follow in later life are 
so crowded and succeed so quickly 
one on top of the other that they 
become blurred. 

This old-age-remembering-youth 
trend is a plain fact. It does not, 
as so many people think, indicate 
senility. 

The seat of the memory, which is 
the brain, is the most complicated 
piece of mechanism in the human 
body. It has millions of cells, and 
every part of the body is connected 


with it by tiny nerve cables which 
look like fine white threads. These 
nerve cables do not all proceed 
straight to the brain. Most of them 
are gathered into bundles which 
run together to form the spinal 
cord, which is enclosed in the 
backbone, and then they proceed 
upward to the brain through what 
may be described, quite accurately, 
as “relay stations". 

The more complicated a piece of 
mechanism is, the greater are the 
chances of it going wrong, and the 
brain — the memory-box included — 
is no exception to this rule. 

Is there any difference between 
the memories of men and women? 

Dr. Bruno Furst maintains that 
there is — and he should know. He 
says that men are logical, women 
imaginative, that men remember 
numbers and dates best, while 
women are better at remembering 
faces, descriptions, and colours. 

Everyone can improve the 
memory. But you must develop 
concentration. 



“I tee, coming into your life, a short, dark man.'' 
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better health 


SUPERHYDROCORTISONE 

• Preliminary trial of a new super- 
hydrocortisone, described as 25 
times more powerful than hydro- 
cortisone and 100 times more than 
cortisone was reported by Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Boland, Los Angeles, 
before the American Rheumatism 
Association. He said the name of 
the compound could not be 
announced until further trials are 
made. This could be a great step 
forward, if tests prove satisfactory. 

CORTISONE 

Fears that ACTH or cortisone 
might produce deformed babies if 
given to pregnant women are 
groundless, says Dr. R. R. Marquilis 
of Henry Ford Hospital, in his re- 
port to the Endocrine Society. His 
observations covered 30 patients. 


BLINDNESS 

Blindness due to temporal arter- 
itis, a serious disease of die aged, 
can be prevented in almost every 
case by prompt treatment with 
ACTH and cortisone, Drs. Bayard 
and T. Horton and Thomas B. 
Magath of Mayo Clinic reported to 
the American Geriatrics Society 
convention. The disease is marked 
by severe headaches. The arteries 


in the temple region of the head 
become enlarged. Untreated, a third 
of the patients go blind. 

MUSCULAR DISEASE 

A new drug is reported to make 
life more comfortable for sufferers 
from the rare muscular disease, 
myasthenia gravis. Drs. Kermit E. 
Osserman and Paul Teng of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, said the 
preparation, mestinon, was used on 
55 patients and found to be “a step 
forward in the search for the ideal 
drug therapy.” 

NO STITCHES 

Use of cellophane tape to close 91 
skin lacerations without stitches is 
reported by Dr. Paul Williamson, 
of Walsh, Ohio. After the wounds 
were cleansed, the edges were 
brought together and held with 
strips of the tape. No other dress- 
ing was applied. The final appear- 
ance of the healed wound was per- 
fect and there is a relative absence 
of pain, compared with stitches. 
Healing also is accelerated. The 
chief disadvantage is the occasional 
loosening of the tape. This happened 
in a few cases but no infection re- 
sulted. Studies are in progress on 
the use of cellophane tape in the 
closure of major surgical wounds. 
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Hold onto 

Your marriage! 

Marriage is the most important industry in 
life, yet thousands go to the divorce courts 
yearly. And it is so unnecessary — your 

marriage can be saved if true love ever existed. RAY MITCHELL 


'P'HOUSANDS of couples go to the 
divorce courts each , year in 
Australia. The vow they take at 
the altar, "Till death do us part,” 
is dissolved legally because the wife 
tearfully tells the judge, “He com- 
mitted adultery.” Or maybe it is 
cruelty, allied to drunkenness. Per- 
haps it is desertion. Maybe it is 
the husband who is the petitioner 
because the wife has done wrong. 

But the real truth is that the 
partners do not "get on together” 
any more. 

Maybe the wife will complain 
that her spouse does not pay her 
the attentions he did when they 
were courting. 

It is sad. And it could be 
avoided. Where couples have 
married for love — true love — 
divorce is unnecessary; it is futile, 
because true love between the 
sexes can be held for only one 
person — it cannot be given to 
another. So that a divorced person 
who really loved the first spouse, 
will always go through the re- 
mainder of life seeking something 
which has been gained but thrown 
away — and lost forever. 

This does not mean that divorced 
persons cannot be happy with a 
second spouse — providing that true 
love did not exist the first time. 


Even if true love did exist in the 
first marriage and is lost and the 
divorced persons take on other 
partners, some sort of happiness 
can be attained. But true love 
cannot exist a second time. 

But just because two people are 
really in love, it does not mean 
that it should be left to run its 
natural course. Champion sports- 
men have to train to perfect con- 
dition in order to win their con- 
tests; great musicians have to prac- 
tise in order to maintain their mas- 
tery over their chosen instruments. 
So it is with true love, the course 
of which, philosophers tell us, never 
runs smooth. 

True love has to be kept by the 
understanding of each other; of the 
tolerant recognition of each other’s 
faults and habits. There is an ad- 
justment period in marriage and 
that has to be attained and main- 
tained. 

The problem of adjustment and 
resulting happiness cannot be ap- 
proached from one person only in 
the duet; it must be approached 
from both sides, otherwise there 
is disharmony. Just as in singing 
a duet, there must be harmony, 
and in attaining that harmony, both 
must pull together. 

The difference between the sexes 
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is not only physical; it is psy- 
chological. And while each person 
is an individual and differs from 
another in some respects, psycholo- 
gically, women differ from men. Of 
course, they can have common in- 
terests, indeed marriage partners 
must have at least one big common 
interest, because you cannot live 
happily on soft words of love alone. 

Nature has made the two sexes 
in order to reproduce, and, to do 
that, she has looked beyond the 
physical reproduction organs; she 
has made man and woman capable 
of emotion; she has made them so 
that for every man in the world 
there should be a woman to whom 
he is attracted enough to love. 
That attraction is not only physical, 
but it is in the mind; it is in all 
the senses. 

Man attracts women by his 
pianliness, his authority, his 
manners, his general character, his 
neat appearance. Other aspects 
come into it, too. The intelligence, 
graded according to the desires of 
the female he attracts by other 
characteristics, is one point — and 
a large one. His ambition, his in- 
dustry attract. The girls who marry 
solely for security are not in the 
same category. We are dealing 
with love. 

Women has many artificial aids to 
attractiveness. She wears make-up 
on her face; she pulls in her waist 
line with artificial means if need 
be; she changes her hair style to 
suit the man she wishes to attract; 
she uses a fragrant scent. In short, 
she uses what we know as sex 
appeal. And a curious thing about 
sex appeal is that it has one 
definition for all men collectively, 
but a different meaning to each 
individual. What these qualities are 
and in which combinations they 
are the most exciting depends on 
each man’s particular taste. So that 


while Marilyn Monroe appeals to 
most men in one way, she appeals 
to many less when it comes to 
seeking a marriage partner. 

Girls will insist that they are not 
dressing to attract men, yet they 
spend a great proportion of their 
earnings in false means to increase 
their allure. Do they make-up, 
dress well, spend hours in a hair- 
dresser’s to please their fellow 
women? Hardly. Women are more 
critical about other women's dress 
and make-up than are men. A 
woman will analyse her feminine 
neighbour from the top of her 
head to her crooked stocking seam 
and high heels. And she will 
make the analysis criticially. 

Men, on the other hand, see an 
overall picture first. It is the 
overall picture which first attracts. 
Then the analysing will follow— 
and that analysis will come from 
an admiring mind, not a critical 

So we must recognise the fact 
that woman makes herself attractive 
for the opposite sex. A woman seeks 
to make herself indispensible to 
man by resorting to the oldest and 
most basic strategy of inflaming 
his desire, and expertly satisfying 
it. That does not mean that she 
does, or should, go the full way 
while trying to get her man— far 
from it; most men want a girl who 
is modest in relation to sex. But 
having married her man, she should 
see that sex plays a part in which 
she, as well as her husband, should 
be aggressive and give as well as 
receive, satisfaction. 

To-day woman is fighting to at- 
tain a position which has been 
man’s heritage through the ages — to 
be regarded as an equal in rights, 
not a subordinate, She has attained 
the franchise; she can choose the 
man she wishes to marry, and not 
be forced to marry whom her 
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parents decree, or be sold on a 
slave market to the highest bidder; 
as of centuries ago; she can com- 
pete with man in almost every 
field of endeavour. 

Yet, in her subconscious mind she 
still is subordinate to her husband, 
however gentle or understanding he 
may be. She desires to be his 
equal in the sense that she is a 
human being of equal dignity. But 
her subconscious mind will not 
recognise that she has reached 
that stage, and so she forces her 
“equal rights” on men, yet, at 
the same time expects the courtesy 
of . her sex through the centuries. 
She will expect a man to give 
his seat to her in a crowded train; 
she still expects him to raise his 
hat to her; she still expects him 
to rise from his chair when she 
enters a room. And man likes 
her that way. 

Woman is a complex character, 
so complex that it is, said that man 
never will understand her. Probably 
the truth would be that she does 
not fully understand herself. Psy- 
chologists have been working on 
the problem that is woman, ever 
since psychology became a science. 

Freud and Jung both admitted 
a lack of complete understanding 
of woman. Even to-day, psycho- 
analysis is based on the psychology 
of the dominant male and the sub- 
missive female. 

The sex -slavery of woman is very 
ancient. From the start it was 
recognised that man was physically 
stronger. Very early the theory 
that women were unclean was 
developed, owing to their menstrual 
cycle. In those days people did 
not know why this happened. From 
that “unclean” belief sprang the 
use of perfumes, deodorants and 
cosmetics. As far back as the 
ancient Egyptians, and even farther, 
cosmetics were used as a means 


of allure by women who could 
afford them. It is said that Cleo- 
patra and her fellow women knew 
more about cosmetics and their use 
than is known to-day. 

Another factor which made the 
male the dominant character in 
society was the cycle of childbirth, 
when women spend long periods 
incapacitated, or impaired while 
bearing children, making them de- 
pendent on man. 

In early history it was in those 
periods when men assumed the 
right of taking care of them, 
whether they wanted it or not. Be- 
cause men did not — and do not — 
relish the idea of looking after other 
men’s children, they required 
women for whom they provided to 
be faithful to them, often enforcing 
faithfulness by placing them under 
guard, or making them wear chas- 
tity belts. 

Because of the position in which 
women have placed themselves, 
men have come to regard them- 
selves as the superior sex, not only 
physically, but psychically. Men 
provided for them, they made the 
laws, they fought for them — and 
they reserved the right to impose 
themselves sexually on them. This 
abuse is foreign to the other higher 
mammals. Men ignored the cycles of 
desire, and the idea that woman 
was the vessel of man’s pleasure 

It is not unnatural that some 
women took the next step and be- 
came prostitutes, degrading them- 
selves in order to satisfy men. For 
thousands of years desire was con- 
sidered the attribute of prostitutes, 
but not of wives. Even last century 
frigidity and passive acceptance 
was considered the ideal behaviour 
of wives. 

Even to-day, that feeling is in- 
herent with most girls. They have 
been taught that sex is sinful, or at 
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best, something which is a neces- 
sary evil. So they go into marriage 
with that belief, even though they 
may not admit it; in fact they may 
emphatically deny it, and point out 
that they have been educated to sex 
the correct way; that they have at- 
tended marriage guidance classes 
or read books or had frank discus- 
sions with their fiances or husbands. 

But, if these girls were brought 
up that sex was backyard stuff, as 
most of them have been this cent- 
ury, then they cannot erase that 
from their minds completely with- 
out years of patient understanding 
and help from their husbands. This 
is as much a husband’s job in mar- 
riage as it is a wife’s. He must try 
to understand her and make her 
realise, by patient action and words, 
that she is as much a part of the 
sexual act as he is and she should 
en joy it as part of true love, just 
as he should. 

This sex adjustment is extremely 
important in marriage. It is not the 
largest part of marriage— not by a 
long way — but it is a big expres- 
sion of love. Nature intended that 
attraction leads to love and that 
love is not just kissing and cudd- 
ling. Satisfaction of love is differ- 
ent from satisfaction of lust. 

Sometimes it is the over indul- 
gence in sex by the husband which 
severs an otherwise happy mar- 
riage. The husband should learn to 
select his moments. He must never 
impose himself on his wife when 
she is not inclined for it. Marriage 
is a partnership and as such, it 
should be mutual, whether in work, 
interests or sexual relations. Sexual 
maladjustment causes much trip- 
ping to the divorce courts. 

Man, if his wife fails to satisfy him, 
is apt to go to another woman for 
sexual satisfaction. He will blame 
his wife when she admonishes him 
for it. But the fact remains that he 
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is equally to blame, perhaps more 
so, because of his lack of under- 
standing and co-operation. 

Woman has certainly learned how 
to attract men, but she has not 
completely learned how to held 
him. Man, in his turn, likes to 
think that he is the hunter (a false 
conception, because woman gets her 
man subtly, while letting him think 
that he is the hunter), but he does 
not always play his part in keeping 
the girl. 

In courtship he tells her nice 
things; he praises her appearance 
and whispers sweet words of love, 
then after marriage he is inclined 
to neglect those little words of love, 
of praise. He does not bring her 
home little presents like he used to 
and she misses those things. 

For her part, woman often 
neglects her appearance after mar- 
riage. She has got her man, so 
there is no need to keep -herself 
looking bautiful for him, so she 
thinks. And man, not realising fully, 
that the attractive girl friend made 
herself more attractive by artificial 
means when courting, thinks she is 
looking old — and he begins to ad- 
mire other women, single girls who 
are using all the wiles and subter- 
fuges his wife used before mar- 
riage. 

JT is since World War 1 that 
woman began to come into her 
own. She stepped out and became 
not a submissive person, but a new 
person with individuality — or so 
she thought. While she was free, 
she was losing her feminity by her 
new fashion dictates— flat breast, 
undefined waistline and short hair. 

Man was puzzled. He liked the 
novelty of the freedom of woman, 
but he did not find her as attrac- 
tive as before. He liked his woman 
feminine. He wanted her to have 
longer hair, to smell nice, to look 
nice. He just could not explain it, 
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but he knew it was wrong somehow. 

Then women herself realised it 
and she grew her hair longer. She 
realised that she had to appeal to 
all the senses of man— sight, smell, 
touch, hearing and taste. She had 
to have a good figure, accentuate 
her good points and bolster her 
poorer ones with artificial means. 
She learned that a good face with 
a poor skin was not enough; she 
learned to pitch her voice lower — 
there is nothing so shies a man 
clear of a woman as hearing a stri- 
dent voice issuing from her, no mat- 
ter how beautiful her face. She 
learned to use an elusive fragrance 
in her perfumes, not an overpower- 
ing one. She learned again all 
woman ever knew through the ages 
— and more. And in doing so, she 
enlarged her own battlefield. The 
professional temptress is no longer 
her sole competitor— she has to 
contend with all her fellow women. 

Of course, a naturally beautiful 
woman holds a big advantage over 
her plainer sister, but with beauty 
parlours being what they are, all 
women can improve their appear- 

Apart from normal variations in 
masculine preference, the things 
about a woman that most thrill a 
normal man are those physical traits 
that emphasise the differences be- 
tween the sexes. A man may want 
a woman with whom he can share 
mutual interests, but, when it comes 
to appearance, he wants hers to be 
definitely unlike his. 

That is why the current style of 
hair cut in girls— ragged and short, 
looking like it has been cut by a 
lawn mower — is definitely not an 
asset in sex appeal. Neither should 
a girl wear slacks; she just isn't 
built for them. 

The main focus of a man’s sight is 
the girl’s, bosom, a fact realised by 
Hollywood, which emphasises that 


portion of a girl’s' body in still pic- 
tures and in movies. Her legs are 
probably next in man’s visual ap- 
praisal; then the waist or maybe 
the face. Then he likes to get a 
complete picture of the subject as 
a whole. 

But that is only the visual sense. 
There is the girl’s' voice, as stated. 
She must have modesty and intelli- 
gence. She must be able to flatter 
man’s ego. And having attracted 
him, love— true love in mind as well 
as physical— must follow in order 
to have a happy married life. 

The wiles a girl uses in catching 
her man must be maintained after 
marriage, because he expects his 
wife to look as she did before he 
married her, he wants to be proud 
of his wife — to be able to show her 
to his friends proudly. She must 
still look as good in a swim suit; 
she must still look terrific in an 
evening gown and what is more 
important, she must still look as 
good to her husband when he comes 
home. Even after a day’s house- 
keeping, a wife must look as good. 
Maybe women think men are un- 
reasonable, but it can be done. She 
also must be alive at all times, alive 
and vibrant. 

The test, if the sex problems have 
been overcome, comes when the 
wife is pregnant and after the birth 
of the child. Her figure has been 
put out of proportion and, quite 
often she does not regain her fig- 
ure. Her bust may have dropped, 
although this is not necessary, if 
the wife exercises properly. She 
may develop a tummy. Then it is 
that man’s real worth as a hus- 
band and lover is revealed. True 
love will not alter, but the ad- 
vent of children will shift the re- 
lationship somewhat. If there is true 
love, children will deepen it in 
the mutual realisation that here is 
something which has been made by 
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both parties and is a part of each. 

The love a man has for his wife 
after the birth of a child is not only 
deeper than it was before, but it is 
on a slightly different plane. He 
no longer regards her appearance 
as so important, although he does 
prefer her to keep her beauty. But 
it does not carry the significance of 
yore. He has come to regard her 
with even more respect. Childbirth 
is wonderful — probably the most 
wonderful thing in Nature and the 
husband looks up to his wife with 
more respect after their child is 

But the wife must not neglect her 
appearance. If she does, resentment 
will gradually seep into the hus- 
band’s mind. A wife can still be 
beautiful as she was, if she looks 
after herself. In fact, she acquires 
an added beauty, the beauty of 
maturity and mother love. Only a 
mother can show this charm. 

But with the arrival of a child 
or children, an adjustment has to be 
made in the family amusements, en- 
tertainments and budget. Where be- 
fore, man and wife went to dances, 
the picture theatres, sporting meet- 
ings, concerts or the theatre, they 
now find their excursions to those 
places are curtailed. 

They cannot take young babies to 
these places often; someone has to 
look after the children, either one 
parent or a baby-sitter. As baby-sit- 
ters cost money, their services are 
not required very often in the 
normal working man’s home. Be- 
sides, it is not a good point for the 
child to be left without its parents 

In such cases, where the hus- 
band wants to go to the stadium 
or to his club, the wife stays home 
to look after the family. In cases 
where the wife wants to see a par- 
ticular film, the 'husband should 
- stay home and look after the fam- 
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ily. In this way, each has equal 
outings, or as near to equal out - 1 
ings as they desire. However, the 
best thing is lor both parents to 
stay home or go out together. 

Even without children, the excur- 
sions of one of the married couple, 
can lead to discontent in the family 
if the privileges are not extended 
to the other party. That aspect is 
one of the factors which, added to 
others, leads to the divorce courts 
in many cases. 

When a couple marries, the life 
of each individual undergoes a 
change. Each loses a certain 
amount of freedom— the freedom to 
make up one’s own mind to go any- 
where one desires without" encum- 
brance. Marriage takes away this 
freedom, but it compensates in 
many other directions. While still 
retaining individuality, the married 
couple blend each life into one. 
They are a team and should work 
together as a team at all times. 

The husband and the wife will 
each retain a certain amount of his 
or her own interests after marriage, 
but gradually, these interests will 
sink into the background as home 
interests take over. A man no longer 
desires to go dancing on his own, 
dancing with every nice girl or good 
dancer he sees there. After marri- 
age dancing with his wife is all he 
desires when he goes to trip the 
light fantastic. 

His excursions with “the boys” no 
longer holds the interest it did, al- 
though he does not want to lose con- 
tact with his best friends. Nor 
should be. Neither should the wife. 
However, each party drifts from the 
old haunts after marriage. 

A man does not lose all his old- 
time interests after marriage. He 
still may want to go to the stadium, 
or he may want to watch the cricket 
or football. Maybe he wants to go 
to his old club occasionally, al- 
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though his visits will be curtailed, 
through preference, after marriage. 
He should not be forced to relin- 
quish these excursions because he 
now has a wife. 

To some of his interests, he can 
take his wife if she is interested. If 
she really likes going to the fights, 
the cricket or the football, that is 
all to the good. Perhaps they both 
like swimming or surfing. Maybe 
they both play golf. If so, this is a 
great advantage to a happy mar- 
riage. 

If, however, the wife does not 
like sport and the husband does, 
then it is up to both parties to com- 
promise. The wife should not ob- 
ject to her husband going to sports, 
providing he spends most of the 
week at home or takes her out as 
frequently as he goes out alone or 
with the “boys”. 

The husband, for his part, shouid 
not object if his wife wants to see 


the ballet, or go to bridge parties, 
Everything should run smoothly in 
the home if the husband and wifo 
share and share alike. 

Sometimes the wife may want to 
see the ballet and she does not wish 
to go alone; she wants her hus- 
band with her. Maybe he doesn’t 
like ballet, but it will not hurt him 
to bow to his wife's wishes in the 
matter. Of course, she should not 
make a welter of it. 

There are times when husband 
and wife like different types of 
music or different radio pro- 
grammes. This aspect causes many 
arguments, and they are unneces- 
sary. If the wife likes operatic 
music and the husband likes swing, 
they should compromise; let the 
wife and husband each select the 
programmes they like on the radio 
and each select them in order of 
preference. Then each can listen to 
his or her own sessions. If the time 
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channel of their favourite pro- 
grammes should clash, then the 
matter can be settled by compro- 
mise — the wife listen to her’s one 
week, the husband the next. A bet- 
ter solution, if you can afford it, is 
to buy two radios. 

There is no problem of clashing 
interests which need create an argu- 
ment. 

One problem which may arise 
from time to time is visitors. The 
wife may not like her husband to 
bring his friends home. Maybe she 
feels tired at night and does not 
feel like acting the hostess. This is 
a fault which she should correct. 
But majority of wives do like to 
have the house tidy and respectably 
furnished. They feel ashamed if 
their husbands bring home friends 
who are better off than they are. 

This problem is a serious one, but 
it can be overcome. How it is 
handled depends on the individuals 
concerned. The wife should not keep 
her husband’s friends away if he 
wants to bring them home. But he 
should not make it a habit if his 
wife objects. And he should not 
bring home friends who are likely 
to talk behind his back about the 
comparative poorness of his home. 

There is one thing, which to a 
wife, is an unpardonable sin. That 
is for her husband to arrive home 
with a friend without letting her 
know beforehand. Perhaps it is 
her wash day or her ironing day. 
Maybe she is running a little late 
with her house-keeping, as the shop- 
ping took longer than she expected. 
Therefore the house it not in apple 
pie order. It is embarrassing to a 
woman if visitors see her untidy 
house or see her in a torn house 
frock, with curling pins in her hair 
and a smudge of dirt on her nose. 
So give the little lady time to tidy 
herself and the house. 

There are many people who like 


parties. If a couple are invited to 
a party and only the husband likes 
parties, the wife should go. She can- 
not expect to do everything she 
likes and to refrain from doing 
things she does not like. But the 
husband must see to it that their 
life is not one long run of parties 
if his wife does not like them. He 
can make an excuse if too many 
invitations pile up. And he should 
not leave the excuses to her to make 
every time. Nor, when making ex- 
cuses, should he always excuse his 
wife. He can say, “Sorry, but I pro- 
mised to take my wife to the ballet 
that night,” or he could say, "Gee 
I'm sorry, but I can’t make it that 
night. I am going to the stadium 
with Joe.” 

Of course, when people go to 
parties, they are expected to recip- 
rocate with parties at their own 
homes. Then it is that the wife 
who does not like parties, has to 
act the perfect hostess at a party at 
her own home. 

PROBLEM which presents it- 
self is the two-income home, 
where the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, has a permanent job. It is not 
so long ago that wives who worked 
outside the home were regarded as 
stealers of jobs which belong to the 
single girl. Husbands of these 
women were regarded as mice who 
could not provide for their women- 
folk. 

Indeed, the men themselves did 
not like to see their wives working. 
The standard of a man’s success 
was his earning capacity. It still is. 
but he looks at it from a different 
angle now. 

Take the depression years of the 
thirties. Most of to-day’s young 
marrieds were children or at inter- 
mediate age then. They saw what 
could happen in depression times. 
They learned the facts of economic 
life by experience. They married 
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during the second world war or 
just after it. Those who married 
while their husbands served in one 
of the Services, just had to work 
for the security of the present and 
the future. The allotments ti\py re- 
ceived from the government and 
their husbands’ army pay was in- 
sufficient to live according to the 
middle-class life they wanted. With 
or without children, wives had to 
augment their incomes. 

Many wives acquired nice little 
nest eggs when their spouses re- 
turned from active service, and 
these nest eggs, combined with the 
husbands' deferred pay, made a nice 
deposit on a home. People these 
days are not content to pay rent; 
they want homes of their own. 

Many of those wives continued to 
work after their husbands return- 
ed. Some still are working. Those 
who were married after the war 
still have the same objective in 
view — a home of their own — so the 
newly-wed wives go to work to 
earn sufficient money to pay off . a 
home and to live decently. 

The cry these days is that the cost 
of living is too high, that it is 
higher than it ever has been. That 
is true, but it is also true that 
wages have risen hundreds of per- 
cent over the years. People do not 
work the sixty or fifty hours per 
week they used to work and they 
get bigger wages. Naturally prices 
have risen, too. 

Old-timers and people of the last 
generation look back on their 
younger days with wistful remem- 
brance. They point out what the 
pound could buy them. But they 
don’t point out what wages they 
earned. Distance lends enchant- 
ment and the fact is people are bet- 
ter off now than ever they were. 

But there must be a reason for 
the cry about the cost of living and 
how grandma managed. There is, a 


/ery simple reason. Grandma and 
even mother, did not have refrig- 
erators, washing machines, electric 
loppers or even radios. In those 
'days people were content to get 
along with the necessities. When 
radios came into being they were 
regarded as luxuries. Same with re- 
frigerators, washing machines, elec- 
tric presses and electric machines. 

These days radios, refrigerators 
and some of the other “luxuries” of 
yesterday, are now regarded as ne- 
cesisties. And they cost money. One 
pay envelope will not buy a home 
and furnish it in the style young 
couples want these days. Therefore, 
wives go to work. And here rises a 
problem. 

Usually husband and wife discuss 
how long she will work. They work 
out how much money they require 
in order to get all the things they 
want and they may set the time limit 
on the wife’s job as two years, or 
perhaps three. But it is a fact that 
the more money you earn the more 
you spend. They find that they are 
living higher, that they are not sav- 
ing as much money as they thought 
they would. So the wife continues 
to work longer than the time set. 

But, in the meantime, the wife’s 
mother instinct comes to the fore, 
she wants a baby. It is the most 
natural thing in the world. But, 
having tasted living from two pay 
envelopes, can the couple reconcile 
themselves to living on one while 
the wife has a child? What has hap- 
pened to those dreams of a nicely 
furnished home, with all mod cons? 
They must make a choice — postpone 
having a baby or defer some of 
those mod cons for a few more 
years until they can save enough 
from the husband's salary. 

Some adopt what they term the 
i “realistic attitude" and defer moth- 
erhood. But what is material gain 
at the loss of the natural instinct? 
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And is it really home when a hus- 
band collects his wife from her 
place of work at knock-off time 
and takes her home to get the tea 
ready? 

Besides, what happens when all 
the things they originally listed 
have been bought? There are some 
more things wanted — or desired. 
These are luxuries, but the couple 
does not see it that way. To them, 
these things are necessities. So the 
wife continues to work. Sometimes 
she works till it is too late to have 
a family, not, perhaps from -the 
physical viewpoint, but from the 
viewpoint of desire. They have liv- 
ed so long without children, that 
they do not want to be "troubled" 
by children around the house. For 
these people marriage is a conveni- 
ence. They can never attain com- 
plete happiness. 

Sometimes the woman finds her- 
self pregnant by accident. She is 
forced to give up work. Then the 
couple begin to complain. They 
have not bought most of the things 
they wanted and how can they get 
them now? There is discontent. 

Of course, there are wives who, 
when the baby has been weaned, 
return to work. They employ a 
nurse to look after the child. They 
too, are missing out on the greatest 
job in life— watching their children 
grow up and guiding their growth. 
The child, also, is neglected, inso- 
far- as affection is concerned. 

All these things, stemming from 
the wife working, help to cause dis- 
content in the home. The couple has 
not fulfilled their destiny in the 
proper manner. If the wife could 
work for two years, then quit, irre- 
spective of how much material gain 
had been made, it would not be so 
bad, but few can. And even those 
who do, regret, at least in some 
moments, the loss of their job. These 
things, during arguments — and 


every married couple has argu- 
ments— are thrown up at the other 
party. 

A happy married life does not 
start from the time the preache r 
says, “I now pronounce you man 
and wife.” It begins a generation 
before that— from the time they are 
born. They are guided by parents; 
the character is developed, and it 
is in the early years of a person's 
life that suitability for married life 
—indeed, suitability for life in all 
its aspects — are formed. 

From childhood to adolescence, 
the period of in-between, when both 
sexes are preparing themselves for 
the threshhold of adult life, the 
child is being prepared. The stage 
where girls begin to make-up to 
attracts the boys— and continue to 
do so— begins around the adolescent 
stage. And it is here that the youth 
—girl and boy — needs extra guid- 
ance from parents. 

‘Puppy love” is the term used by- 
adults when an adolescent is 
smitten with someone from the op- 
posite sex. But, although we may- 
laugh at that stage, it is not funny 
to the adolescent and care should 
be taken that young lives are not 
ruined by promiscuous love or too- 
early marriage from infatuation. 

Infatuation is an attraction to a 
member of the opposite sex which 
keeps the leading characters in a 
state of excitement— while with the 
“loved one”. Its symptoms are also 
symptoms of real love, but the 
symptoms of infatuation are only 
part of the symptoms of real love. 

Don’t rush into marriage at the 
first flutter of the heart — and the 
heart does flutter (or seem to); 
it is a physiological phenomena 
Test yourself if you are not sure 
whether it is true love: How do you 
feel when away from your loved 
one? 

It is the rushing into marriage by 
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infatuated couples which causes the 
great majority of divorces. True 
love which finishes in the divorce 
courts represents a much smaller 
proportion. 

Most people are inclined, before 
marriage, to look upon marriage as 
a way to live a complete and satis- 
fying compatability, not simply as 
a sexual machine, but as people. 
Marriage implies more than the 
rights of sexual intercourse. Sex 
should not occupy too much of a 
couple's time — it should take its 
place among other things of life. 
Sex is a result, not an end in it- 
self. It should be cherished and 
used with understanding. 

Too much emphasis is placed on 
sex these days, so that the single 
people may be excused for think- 
ing that marriage is only licensed 
adultery. If you go into marriage 
with that idea, you had better 
change it quickly, or your marriage 
is destined for the rocks. What will 
you do, men, when your wife has 
reached, say 40, and you see young 
attractive girls? Will you remain 
true to your spouse, or will you run 
off the rails? If your life is re- 
volved around sex, you will run off 
the rails. And bang goes another 
marriage. 

Treat sex in its right perspec- 
tive — just a part in proportion to 
other things. Understanding, toler- 
ance, genuine love — physically and 
mentally — and companionship count 
as much, if not more than sex. All 
parts of marriage are like cogs 
which drive the wheel — they must 
all fit together in order to get the 
best results. 

The danger period, according to 
statistics, is the first five years, 
when the couple is making adjust- 
ments. Actually, the real danger 
period is the first twelve months. 
If you can adjust yourself to your 
partner in that period, your marri- 
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age should last a lifetime, provid- 
ing you continue to play the game. 
Where statistics point to the first 
five years is that often a couple 
will try for that length of time, 
but they are unhappy from the start, 
or from near the start. 

Remember, we are all different 
in our tastes and our lives. We can 
be friends with several people; we 
can work with them; we can meet 
them socially, but as soon as we 
commence living with them, we find 
irritating little habits and tastes in 
our friends. We don’t realise that 
we, ourselves, have irritating habits 
from our friends’ point of view. 
Consider then, a marriage partner. 
With a friend, we can move — or 
the friend can. With a marriage 
partner it is for keeps. Therefore 
we have to be tolerant. 

The first stage of love is the 
“starry-eyed" stage: we see nothing 
to fault our loved one. But the 
starry-eyed stage does not last — 
it develops into true love and 
understanding. But it is after the 
passing of that starry-eyed stage 
that we see faults and habits which 
may irritate. Then it is that we 
have to make the adjustments. And 
that comes in the first twelve 
months. 

However, there is another danger 
period: that is when the husband 
or wife — or both — reach the 
forties. It is then that a man be- 
gins to wonder if he still has ap- 
peal. Many men at this stage will 
go out in search of young girls. 
He may love his wife, but his ego- 
tism forces him to pay attention to 
the young. Has he the appeal to 
attract young women? 

Usually he has little difficulty in 
squiring a young wornan — not 
because he still has the appeal of 
a younger man, but because he can 
give the girl a good time. He has 
money — usually. 


Another reason he runs off the 
straight and narrow is because he 
wants to test his virility. Is it as 
potent as before? 

A third reason is that his wife 
is showing signs of ageing. He 
wants a change sexually. 

There are many men who think 
they have a right to “chase the 
young stuff” when they have 
reached the forties and they are 
indignant if the wife objects. Yet 
comparatively few wives divorce 
their husbands for infidelity at this 
age. They love their husbands and 
they could not picture themselves 
alone. Most wives realise that this 
running off the rails at this age is 
a possibility. Some regard it as 
inevitable. 

But it is not inevitable. Most 
men would be tempted at this age, 
but it is up to them to resist temp- 
tation. Many of these men regret 
later their infidelity. The young 
girl has left and the husband has 
to return to his wife. Not that he 
intended to stay away for ever, but 
he has to return sooner or later 
and then he finds he is headed for 
the divorce court or his marriage 
is no longer a solid rock. There is 
distrust. 

While ever there are young chil- 
dren and true love between hus- 
band and wife exists, there should 
be no worry about infidelity. But 
when the children grow up, that 
is the time the husband and wife 
should be careful. 

Marriage is a greater job of work 
than any other industry. But if true 
love exists, then it is up to the in- 
dividuals to make sure that true 
love is trained in the right direc- 
tion. Make sure all parts of your 
marriage machine are in order and 
welded together. A home and chil- 
dren is man’s destiny and it is a 
shame to spoil it in the divorce 
courts. 
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Went into a restaurant the other 
day and a truck driver sat opposite 
me, valiantly trying to cut a tough 
steak. Finally he gave it away, 
called the waitress and said: “It is 
a shame to grill a tyre with so 
much tread left on it.” 

A little later X went into a 
chemist shop for some aspros and 
encountered a nuclear physicist at 
the counter. He asked the assis- 
tant for some prepared acetysalicy- 
lic acid. "You mean aspirin?” 
asked the assistant. “That’s right,” 
replied the physicist. “I can never 
think of the name.” 

After leaving the chemist's I 
walked around the corner and 
saw a notice outside a sly grog 
joint. It read: "The characters in 
this place are purely fictional. Any 
resemblance to human beings, 
living or dead, is absolutely 
impossible.” 

Continuing my walk, I entered a 
shoe shop; thought I needed a pair 
of dancing pumps as X was going 
to a country town for my holidays. 
Inside the shop I saw an exaspera- 
ted attendant trying a pair of 
shoes on a woman customer. There 
were piles of shoes around her. 
Finally, he said: “Madam, what this 
shoe shop needs is a pair of ladies' 


shoes that are larger on the inside 
than the outside.” 

Carrying two well-packed suit- 
cases, I arrived at the small town 
where I intended spending my holi- 
days. It was so small that if you 
saw a girl dining with a man old 
enough to be her father, you could 
bet he was. In that place babies 
never arrive unexpectedly. 

On Saturday nights there was 
nothing to do, so most of the 
townspeople went around to the 
barber’s to watch a few haircuts. 
The barber told me that the town 
football team had been presented 
with cigarette lighters at the end 
of the season. As this seemed 
unusual, I asked why. “Because,” 
he replied, “they lost all -their 
matches.” 

Spoke to the local playwright 
while I was there. He read me a 
passage from his latest play: “Enter 
hero and heroin.” I said, “You 
mean heroine?” He said, “No. This 
girl's a dope.” 

As I was leaving the town I saw 
a notice in a delicatessan, It read: 
"customers refrain from letting 
their children ride on. the bacon 
slicer, as we find we are getting a 
little behind in our orders.” 
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